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Utica at Twenty-First * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The joy of a child is the seasons most beautiflil reminder. 
There’s so much to believe in. 

So much to celebrate. 

It's Christmas time at Utica Square. 
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Manufacturer Tanger Factory Outlet Center 


By-pass retail pricing and save 25%-65% off retail prices when you bpy direct from 
53 authentic brand name manufacturers’ and designers’ outlet stores. 
Tknger makes it simple to beat the system. 

Stop paying for somebody else’s mark up. Get your favorite stuff and save money. 

TANGER " 

FACTORY OUTLET CENTER 


STROUD, OKLAHOMA 


144 Exit 179 • Hallway between Tlilsa and Oklahoma City 
Call 918-968-3566 or 800-4-TANGER for more information. 



Festival at Sea 


t&’c^aska 


gl()rioii.s advent iin*. 
u fun niii.sirul tnivcl (‘X(NTirnrc. 
du* mcinon- of u lifetime! 


.August 10 to 17. 100() 


Cruise Alaska's majestic inside passage with Solisti New York 
()n*hestni conducted l)v Ransom Wilson. K.\|>erience die ixmuuiric 
style of violinist Joshua BeU (he sensitivity of Hutist 
Eugenia Zukennan ami the fahtilons interpretations 
of pianist Robin Sutherland. Mingle 
with these anti other nuisieal stars al>oartl 
I lollanti Anieriea Lines MS WKSTKRDAM. 

_^?iinile(l C ^45,ailaliiliiv 

1 - 800 - 688-8033 



December *95 • January *96 
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in ]92S^ Placf, the 
ItaEan restaurant of Kreb^ 
Oklahomans little Italy— has Mghted 
diners with fresh* family style cuisine 
served in imselGsh portions for three 
aerations. An Oklahoma origi^nal. 


ESTABUSHED 1925 • KREBS, OK 
Staiian, SuiAwte 

BANQUET FACiUTlES FOR UP TO 250 
Open Manday-SalUTiciay4!0<l p.m. Sunday 12dl0 
918-423-2042 FAX 918^23-7859 


Scentsational 

Discover OklaKomas world- 
renowned candle factory and 
award-winning small business 
w'ben you visit Keepsake Candles*. 
Our handcrafted* all-w^ax candles 
are molded from authentic 
heirloom giassware and are scented 
with exquisite fragrances. You wiU 
fmd these unique candles, plus 
hundreds of other candles and 
decorative accessories from around 
the world when you visit our 
delightful Countiy Store. Then join 
us for a tree tour of our factory. 
Tours are given weekdays at 
1 1 ;00am, 1 :00pni and 3:fK)pm or by 
appointment. 

Stop by and see why we are 
Oklahoma's best-smelling 
attraction. 



(918) 336-0351 
M-F 9-5:30 • Sat 10-5 • Sun 1-5 
2 Ml. West of Bartlesville — Hwy 60 

Kee psake Candles 

Factory Country Store 



May Your Days Be Merry... 



O NE OF MY GREATEST REGRETS AS A CHILD WAS THAT WE DID NOT 
live closer to my grandparents. The experts can say what they will about 
petulant adolescents and sullen teen-agers and their overall indifference to 
anyone over the age of thirty, but my experience has found it is the rare child that 
fails to appreciate a relationship with the parents of their parents. 

Thirty years later, the only days that rival summer days spent eating cold sausage pizza 
and chocolate cake for breakfast (my perennial request) at my Grandma and Grandpa 
Bowe’s house or swimming in the horse tank on the farm my Grandma and Grandpa 
Devlin built are the one or two Christmases we were able to spend with them. 

Among my childhood memories, those holidays are gold. 

Most people's holiday memories have very little to do with what was received on any 
given year and a whole lot to do with family traditions and the rituals with which each 
clan defines the holiday. In our family, it wouldnT be a Christmas meal without my 
mother's twice-baked potatoes served on grandma's china and the annual competition 
to see which of the guys wih consume the most of them, and it wouldn't be Christmas at 
all without all of us — young and old — -filing into the pew for mass on Christmas Eve. 

Indeed, the years haven't changed us much. Despite decades of pleading and cajoling, 
my siblings and I are still not allowed to open a single package before Christmas morn- 
ing, and among those packages is always a box of chocolate covered cherries for me from 
my youngest sister and a pair of blue jeans from her for my tather. One messes with 
tradition at one's own risk (one year my middle sister returned home from years spent 
overseas and accidently gave Dad jeans, fm not sure our baby sister has recovered yet). 

Silly, frivolous, formal, or corny, family traditions are touchstones that seem to grow 
ever more important the higher tech and more chaotic the world becomes. I can't re- 
member a Christmas tree from my childhood that didn't come from the local grocery 
store lot, but since 1 have had children of my own, my sons and 1, along with their grand- 
father and his chainsaw, have made the trek to the family acreage outside Stillwater to 
cut a cedar for our home — ^just like my dad did growing up on the Eimily farm in Colo- 
rado. Traditions provide continuity^ and comfort. When my mother v^s very ill a few 
Christmases ago, my father and sisters and 1 stepped in to help hake the traditional pota- 
toes. When my youngest sister was unable to get home one year to slip my chocolate 
cherries under the tree, my oldest son (with the help of his father and new wife) made 
certain it happened. 

As we approach our first Christmas without the moms and dads, brothers and sisters, 
sons and daughters, wives and husbands, friends and relatives who died in the April 19, 
1995, bombing, family and community traditions can offer blessed routine and a much- 
needed tie to those we have lost. They can be a way of ensuring that the circle of life con- 
tinues into the new year, and that those we lost are not forgotten. 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 

Oklahoma Today V mfeufe* fo 169 viaitus lost their lives iii the April 1 9* / 995, bombing in dowfjfOH'ri 

Oklahoma City will be mailed December 13. 
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verything you desire at one location. 



Over 130 stores including Dillard’s, Foley's 
Montgomery Ward and Picnic Square. 


^ PennSquare Mall 

Northwest Expressway at Penn S42-4424 


L E NT T 



OU"s strontl football 
teum, !H96. 

OSU 1, OKI 0 

You people have a lot of nerve, 111 give 
you that* 

Firsl yoii send out that garbage issue with 
one hundred years of Oklahoma football or 


whatever ( October-Novemher, 1 995) , then 
you turn around and a^sk me (among oth- 
ers) to re-stibscribe* 

For your information, I have hied orange 
and black for more years than I like to ad- 
mit. I remember back to the taunting of 
1 ommy McDonald and Clendon Thomas, 
and the way they loved to run up the score* 
My favorite t-shirt is the one that says some- 
thing to the effect: “My Favorite Team Is 
the One Playing OU.**’' 

In any case, garbage in and garbage out 
is my editorial comment on your 
Homeresque piece on theSooners. As soon 
as 1 saw the cover, I tore it off and threw it 
in the trash — same thing Fm going to do 
with your re- subscript ion form. 

Why donT you just rename your maga- 
zine Okhihonui Sootier5 Today And be done 
with it? 

Norm Going 
OSU-BS*67 
Jax, Florida 

From one OSU grad to another: Ouch! 


OU WRITER SCORES 

1 veiy much en|oyed “ 1 00 Years of Sooner- 
dom” by W.K. Stratton. His writing can be 
compared to Willie Morris, who wrote a 
great description of the OU-Texas game in 
his book, The Coittiing of Marcus Dupree. 

W,H. Smith 
Gutlirie 

WORDS OF CHEER 

Your magazine gets better all the time. 
People from other states are most im- 
pressed! 

Keep it up* 

Mary Baker 
Ponca City 

Oklahoma Today the views of its 

readers and prints letters on a spai'e available 
basis. Let ters are su bject to editing and mi tst 
be signed. Send them to: Editor- in -Chief 
Oklahoma Today, F.O. liox 53384, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73/52, or five them to 
(405)522-4588. 



COJVUNGIN JUME 



Oklahoma Today's 1996 
Nativk Aivierican Issue 


annual special 
issue lakes more llian 
readers on a }ourne^' througii the 
heart of tJklahoma's Indian 
Country* Advertisers who would 
like to he included in this 
popular edition of 

May m^y call (800) 7774793 
or (-105)521-2496* 



Get a Jump on 1 f 96 with our 
offida] ftate parks calendar* Tlii$ 
beautikjl calendar contains more 
scenic pKotographs than ever 
before* You’ll find more than 
three dozen spectacular views of 
Oklahoma state parks, ranging 
from a srtowy creek at Roman 
Nose to fields of wilcfflowers at 
Quartz Mountain to mist-laden 
cypress trees along the Mountain 
Fork River. 


Order early, supplies are limited. 


Please use the enclosed order 
form or call us with credit card 
orders at 1-000-777-1793 or 
405^5214496* 
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Orren Mixer 

(Oklahoma Camboy Painter^ Rom 1920) 


1947 • Oil on Canvas • 28" x 22" • Signed Lower I. eft, “Mixer ’47” 

“Riding Wild” 

A mrey 1947 painting of Oklahoma rodeo Hfe. Original label on verso jxadSy 
^Orren Mixa\ circle M ranch studio^ Edmond Oklahoma.^ Orren Mixej\ born 
in Oklahoma City, is an admired painter of rancho rodeoy and equine 
portraits. His painstakingly precise iporks have appeared frequently OJi the 
covers of the nation^s most popular Western and horse country pnblieations. 
This d ra m a ti c pa i n ti n gy in very fi ne condition^ is for sale. 


WARREN PETERS 

78S Park Avl-iiuc, New York, NY 10021 (212) 734-7212 Daily 



C E 



From on high 
come Oklahoma 
cherubs and 
seraphim, just 
in time for the 
holidays. 


Photography by 
Fitzgerald Associates 



THOROUGHLY MODERN ANGEL 



Suzi Swin ford's angels are notable for their 
themes (cowgirls to ladies) but identifiable by 
their wild hairdos and trumpeting horns. The 
Oklahoma City artist made them to hang but 
patrons prefer them as paperweights. $22*50- 
$27* Covington Antique Market, (405) 842- 
3030. 


ANGELS WITH 
ATTITUDE 


Nick Irza may put his 
angels on a pedestal, but 
they’re made from 
garage sale finds* "And 
most of them," confides 


the Oklahoma City 
artist, ''have an attitude." 
$300-$700* Route 66, 50 
Penn Place, (405) 848- 


6166* 
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PAPER ANGEL 

Flower petals, dryer lint, and 
plant pulp are the ingredients 
in Sammy Dee Beck's hand- 
torn cards. Beck uses 
wrapping paper and packing 
material for wingsj a food 
processor blends other odds 
and ends into paper fit for, 
well, an angek $10. Contem- 
porary Art Gallery, OKC, 
(405) 751-7473. 




FROM ONE, MANY 

It began with one small woolly 
sheep in 1986, and in the nine 
years since, Edmond's Pat 
Garcey has made 25,000 nativity 
figures — from camels and 
shepherds to three kings that 
carry real frankincense and 
myrrh (king number three had 
to settle for pyrite). $8-$34, or 
$43 1 for a 21 -piece set with 
pecan manger. (405) 341-5535, 


Terra cotta day goes 
under a rolling pin to 
form the singing 
angels for which 
Harolyn Long of 
Edmond is known. 
The basics remain 
constant year to year; 
only the poses 
change. S35-$60. 
Contemporary Art 
Gallery^ Northpark 
Mall, OKC, (405) 
751-7473. 


MERRY MESSENGERS 

T he hand- made wall tiles 
and raku vessels of Harolyn 
Long grace galleries from 
Santa Fe to Kansas City; 
only during the holidays 
does the Edmond artist turn 
out terra cotta angels like 
these. $25. Artifacts, OKC, 
(405) 848-8339. 


December '95 ‘ January "96 
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THE QUEEN OE 
OKLAHOMA VAUDEVILLE 

RUBY DARBY 

Few can claim to have coined a new for the English language; even fewer, 

a word derived from their name. BtU then Ruby Darby was no ordinary woman. 

In her new hook Petticoats^ Politics, and Pirouettes: Oklahoma Women 1900“! 950 
(Southern Hills Publishing Co., 1995), Oklahoma author Clef ida Carlile profiles twenty- 
two women who made Oklahotna history— from historian Angie Debo to Norma 
Smallwood, Oklahoma's first Miss America. Yet among the likes of Oklahoma's Five In- 
dian ballerinas and civil rights leader Ada Fisher, Ruby Darby stands alone. 

Billed in theaters throughout the Southwest as ''The Girl With The Blues/' she was so 
infamous among Oklahoma roughnecks in the early 1920s, that when a rig brought in a 
gusher, it wasnV uncommon to hear someone yell 'TPs a Ruby DarbyT' Over time, the 
phrase was shortened to, 'TPs a Darb, ” and in the Jargon of the day, grew to cover some- 
thing speciai But maybe the wordsmiths knew Ruby better than we did, for Webster*s 
Dictionaiy now defines '"darb" as something superlative, with its origin cited as the as- 
to Li n d i ng rep u ta tion of Ruby Da rby. Here is her sto ry. . , 



T he speeding red car came down the dusty main street of 
the crowded oil boom town of Drum right at forty miles 
an hour* As expected, the already alerted local police stopped 
the speeder. From the back of the chauffeur driven car 
stepped a beautiful girl in a fur coat. The news spread quickly, 
“Ruby Darby was in town, and she wasnT wearing nothing 
under that fur coat,” 

The same scene was played out in all the major oil-field 
towns across the state of Oklahoma, By evening more ru- 
mors (most started by Ruby*s own press agent) would be cir- 
culating and members of the local ladies society would be 
calling for the star to be jailed and her show shut down. 
Curtain time, however, would find Ruby bailed out of jail and 
the theater packed to the rafters. 


As an entertainer, nobody could touch Ruby Darby. She 
was beautiful, and her husky voice could bring tears to the 
eyes of the toughest oil- field worker. She is said to have been 
one of the first and possibly one of the greatest of the blues 
singers. Her trademark song was Memphis Blues, but she was 
equally well known for supposedly ending more than one of 
her shows with a striptease. It was said that Ruby “stripped 
at the drop of a driller’s hat,” that she “danced bare-skinned 
on a tool shack roof as men tossed silver dollars at her feet,” 
and that she had “ridden a boss completely nekkid dowm the 
mud and oil splashed streets of Kiefer.” During one of her 
performances in an oil-camp mess hall. Ruby created such a 
stir a lamp was knocked over and the building went up in 
fiames. Her reputation coined a popular saying of the day: 
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must once a day, consider all the things OG&E electricity 
helps you do. Like stop and smell the coffee. 



electric services 


Power at the speed of life. 



ACROSS THE RANGE 



'"If you \e got a good man keep him home tonight, for Ruby Darby's 
in town and she's your daddy's delight. " 

Many of the outrageous stories were true but others were dreamed up by Ruby 
herself, who knew the wilder the stories the more packed the theaters would be 
for her performances. 

In many respects, she was just a woman of her time. “Anything Goes” might 
well have been the slogan for the wild oil-field towns of early day Oklahoma. Oil 
boom towns were noisy and crowded, wild and woolly, and they raged twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week. Drilling crews were mostly young men who worked 
hard and received good wages. With youthful exuberance in abundance and few 
stabilizing family responsibilities, they sought recreation and entertainment when 


RUBY DARBY WAS SAID TO HAVE 
^RIDDEN A HOSS COMPLETELY 
NEKKID DOWN THE MUD AND OIL 
SPLASHED STREETS OF KIEFER/ 


not on duty. Saloons, brothels, dance halls, and gambling dens soon filled the 
towns. And the towns quickly lived up to their notoriety: Cromwell became 
known as “the wickedest city in the United States.” Kiefer was called the toughest 
town east of Cripple Creek, Colorado. Whiz Bang was said to have gotten its name 
because it “whizzed all day and banged all night” (the United States Post Office 
considered the name so undignified it renamed the town DeNoya). 

Into these towns would appear Ruby Darby. The oil-field workers considered 
her a cut above other entertainers. Not only did she put on an excellent vaudeville 
show, but she enjoyed herself, and she was known to love the workers as much as 
they loved her. Her excesses were legendary, but she was a gifted comedian and 
blues singer and a free spirit with a great love for life. It was said that Ruby Darby 
was as “free as the Oklahoma breeze.” 


Oklahoma City's Newest Full Service Hotel 

^ Saddleback Inn 

4300 S.W. 3rd St., Oklahoma City, OK 73108 



•220 Guest Rooms 
(Including 34 suites) 
•The Breadbasket Restaurant 


•Rustlers Lounge 
•Exercise Room 
•Heated Pool 
•Sauna & Spa 

•Close to all Major Attractions 


USA: 800-228-3903 Local: (405) 947-7000 



<XI>05< , 

^0UW<Ll^ 

1 PH0T06RAPHIC SERVICES 







Tulsa (918) 627-3456 

PHOTO SPKIAITY STORE 


DARKROOM HEADQUARTERS 


December *95 • January *96 
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COUNTRY INN 


Lavish in the casual elegance 
of a quiet hilltop retreat. 

5 luxurious suites 
swimming pool & spa 
Also dinner-only reservations 
20 miles north of Tulsa 
on Highway 75 
(918) 371-9868 

— your hosts — 

Jerry and Shauna Agnew 

“THE INN PLACE TO BE.“ 


OKCs Best 
Southwest Selection 

•Direct importer of wood furniture & 
pottery 

•Iron lamps & mirrors 
•Rugs • Foods 
•Pictures 
•Gift Ideas 
•Pinon wood 

Chimeneas 

< outdoor fireplaces) 




7940 N. May at Wilshire 
(405) 848-9444 



s 


HONEY HILL 

FARM 

QudlityOkldhomdFdiinedYeiiiiion 

yedSWerltol Ground taa 
Slew Meal Sumer Sausage. Venison Ham Jerk; 



, 

^ Spffial Orders * Caleriog * Ull lor iree brodiure aod prices. 
H iern and JoAnn Logan 

U Edmond.0K (405) 341 5499 


She is remembered as the pioneer of the striptease. Her fame preceded and ri- 
valed that of Sally Rand. But one must remember that burlesque shows at the turn 
of the century were a far cry from their modern day counterparts. In Ruby's day, 
if a woman bared an ankle or a shoulder during a dance it was the height of ris- 
que. Most shows, like Ruby's, were a mix of several singing acts, chorus lines, and 
comedians, and the best of the traveling shows was the Ruby Darby Show. This 
was true in the boom towns but also in more sophisticated cities like Tulsa, Mem- 
phis, and Dallas, where Ruby often played for extended engagements at the better 
theaters. 

The half Cherokee entertainer was born in Alva, Oklahoma, shortly before the 
turn of the century. Her father was a former railroad detective and a local police- 
man. Her show business career began about 1912, when she appeared as a singer 


THE SKEPTICAL SILENCE OF 
BROADWAY'S TOUGHEST AGENTS SOON 
TURNED TO CHEERING. 


with a blues band in Memphis, Tennessee (itself an unusual act for a woman at 
the time). 

By 1913, she was appearing at the Candy Land Theater in Dallas in the pony cho- 
rus, a chorus line of similar height girls. Her big break came when she was plucked 
from the chorus line by Ed Gardiner, the theater owner’s son, who went on to pro- 
mote her shows and, ultimately, marry her. Ruby was only fifteen years old at the 
time. 

Her show The Gal with the Blues (featuring her twelve Golden Gate Girls) hit 
the road about 1915, playing oil towns around North Texas and Oklahoma. Many 
of the members of the troupe became her lifelong friends, including comedian and 
piano player Hank Patterson who went on to play Fred Ziffel on the TV sitcom 
“Green Acres.” 

The success of the Ruby Darby show was evident in both its size and its costumes. 
Most shows used eight chorus girls; the Darby show had sixteen. The Darby Girls 
had several costume changes per show, and they always wore silk stockings. 

A July 14, 1915, article from the Tnha Daily World described them thusly: 

The Golden Gate Girls continue to make the biggest kind of hit and 
the fact the program changes every day, presenting musical farce com^ 
edy of widely varying theme at every change and with attractive and 
distinctive wardrobe, gives the intending patron assurance of something 
different every time. Ruby Darby sings different topical songs each show 
but the crowds insist on the “B/nes” time and time again. 

A July 12, 1915, article from the Tulsa Democrat reported: 

The Golden Gate Girls commenced a week engagement at the Won- 
derland yesterday and packed the house at every performance.. .It is safe 
to assert that no other tabloid musical comedy ever appearing at a lo- 
cal playhouse has ever met with such enthusiastic approval. 

A modern day gypsy who refused to stay in one town too long, Ruby Darby would 
frequently leave one city in the middle of a successful run, simply because she 
wanted to move to another place. In the midst of her successful performances in 
Tulsa, a New York agent caught her show at the Broadway Theater. He talked her 
into coming to New York and auditioning at the Palace Theater, the mecca of big 
time vaudeville. She auditioned before two hundred of Broadway’s toughest agents 
representing top vaudeville circuits. Their skeptical silence soon turned into cheers. 

“The Girl with the Blues” walked from the stage into a long-time contract on 
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Holiday Gift Guide 



"The Milky Way" 


by Vir^ii>id Stroud 


Acrylic 


Autographed copies of Stroud's new book 
available from our Christmas shopping selections 

Indian Art Gallery 

C/alkry Hours: 12-6Tucs-Fri, 10-dSal 
2335 SW 44lh SI • OkLllwnw Cily 731 19 t405) 6S5^S1 62 • (800) 585^162 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


the Keith-Albee circuit, with a starting salary of $750 per 
week that would soar to $7,500 within two years. Her first 
playing date was to be Baltimore but she never arrived. In- 
stead, she returned to her beloved boom towns where she 
could sing and dance and do what she wanted without any- 
one telling her what to do. 

Shortly after Ruby rejected the big time, she divorced 
Gardiner. She married Oklahoma City banker Luther Jones, 
but the marriage only lasted a year. For a while, Ruby disap- 
peared only to turn up later in Los Angeles, By then, she had 
married her third husband, a comedian named Bud Harrison, 
and given birth to two children. Eventually, that marriage 
ended too. 

In 1977, University of Tulsa theater professor Frederick 
Graves wrote and produced a musical based on the career of 
Ruby Darby, He called it, Girl with the Blues. Ruby^s daugh- 
ter, Ruby McEnery, attended the premier of the musical in 
Tulsa, and in an interview with the Tulsa Tribune^ she de- 


scribed her mother as “a dear daredevil” and “a free spirit,” 
She recalled her as someone who might go to the store for a 
loaf of bread and end up in Mexico. The stories were told by 
the daughter without rancor, but rather with an appreciation 
for a one-of-a-kind woman full of warmth and love of life who 
gave her family some wonderful memories. 

In 1936, Ruby Darby died of pneumonia at the age of thirty- 
eight or forty. Some believe her health was compromised by 
alcoholism. She was still a popular entertainer. lust a few 
years earlier, she had reunited with her old friends from the 
oil- field days, Hank Patterson and his wife, Daisy; the trio had 
sat at the piano, sung some old songs, cried together, and 
relived memories of days gone by. 

Almost fifty years later, the name Ruby Darby draws blank 
looks from most people, but mention the name to a product 
of the roaring twenties and watch their eyes light up. She was 
a legend, a star, and, without a doubt, the ultimate L>arb, 

— Glenda Carlile 


A CAPITOL TREE 

THREE STORIES OF POINSETTIAS 


I T has become an Oklahoma holiday tradition, not unlike 
the annual Easter egg hunt on the White House lawn. It 
is also, if one must know, a testament to what a few good 
state employees — working together — can do. 

Standing forty- feet tall and three stories high, the Capi- 
tol Christmas tree requires 725 to 800 live poinsettias in 
full bloom. It takes two and a halfdays for central ser- 
vice employees to erect the metal skeleton that holds 
the tree, and another three days for state capitol parks 
employees to install the poinsettias that give the tree 
its shape, (Watering the plants used to require 
someone climbing the tree every few days, until the 
two sets of employees put their heads together and 
i n V en ted — a n dins ta 1 1 ed — a n a u to ma t ic wa ter i n g 
system,} 

The poinsettia tree dates to Governor George 
Nigh’s administration in the late 1970s, and 
originally, the poinsettias for the tree were 
purchased (it was after all the oil boom years). 

As the plants became more expensive — go- 
ing from $1,25 a piece to a couple dollars 
each, they were donated. By the late 1980s, 
potted poinsettias were pricy even for the 
most well-intentioned, and so, since the 
tree changes or remains depending on the 
First Lady’s ta,ste, in the last few years of 
Governor Henry Bellmon’s term, an ev- 
ergreen took the place of the poinsettia 
tree in the state capitol rotunda. 

Fhe poinsettia tree (or at least its 


frame) might have stayed packed away too had then First Lady 
Rhonda Walters not remembered how nice it had once looked 
shooting through the core of the capitol. The only problem? 
With poinsettias now going for about $5 a piece, resurrect- 
ing the tree would cost taxpayers about $4,000 in cold 
cash. No one wanted to be a grinch, but the price tag 
just seemed loo high. 

Enter the state employees. State capitol park 
green house employees now grow the poinsettias 
themselves, starting with three- to five-inch cut- 
tings in August that [after being pinched back 
in September to encourage a fuller bloom) end 
upon average six teen inches lal I by December, 
What with growing their own plants and solv- 
ing the watering problem, the biggest con- 
cern the employees have these days is will 
the poinsettias turn red in time for the holi- 
day show. ( I n early November, the plants 
were just starting to turn pink.) 

This year, First Lady Cathy Keating 
continues the poinsettia tree tradition; 
with white poinsettias spiraling to 
the ceiling like a candy cane, the 
tree goes up about December 7 
and remains through New Year’s. 
The capitol — newly restored in 
tminy areas — open for hmrs 9 
ajiL to 3 pjJL Monday through 
Friday in December. To schedule rt 
kJr/r, contact Jolane Reimer at 
(405)521-3356. 



Holiday I994's tree. 
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Mail to the I pench 

THESE circa 1776 french carved wooden dolh are said to 
have been phyed with by Marie Antoinette and members of 
her royal No one realty knows how they survived the 
French Re\'ohniotu hat historical records show they were 
exhibited at the Exposition des Costumes Audens in Paris in 
1909. 

In I945t Oklahonuds Eliza Grace Hall purchased three of 
the original se\'en court dolls, including the thirteen-inch 
doll with the triple row of curb patterned after the Due de 

Provence (he later 
became Louis XV 11). 

yV/jJ dor ft let the 
authentic high 
coiffures, brocades, 
and jewels fool you — 
these French dolls are 
also anatomically 
correct (an early 
custom in Europe and 
the Orient). They 
tYJ!i at 

the Eliza Cruce Hall 
Doll Museum in 
Ardmore. 



Mative Doll 




WORKING on reservations in the 1930s and "40s, Mildred 
Cleghorn realized that most Indian children lacked 
knowledge about their tnvYJ tribal dress. Her remedy? Not 
lessons nor textbooks, but dolls. 

Until recently the chairman of the fort Sill Apache 
Nation, Cleghorn has the last half century made some 
forty ten -inch doth dolls — each depicting a particular tribe 
(she plans thirty-four more, one for each tribe she encoun- 
tered on the reservations). Some of her dolls wear buckskin, 
others doth; each has the accessories — from moccasins to 
sashes to earrings made of baby elks teeth— nnique to its 
tribe. All are authentically dressed. (She even fashions their 

hair after Native 
Atneriean styles of the 
time.) Says Cleghorn, 
""If it had beadwork 
on it, I did it. If it had 
buckskin, I laced it. 

if it mJ5 cloth, I 
used dot Ii7" Cleghorn 
dolls /jdvf in recent 
years been exhibited 
at Oklahoma City's 
Red Earth Center and 
Washington's 
Smithsonian 
Institution. 


W HEN MELBA GIST WAS lUST FIVE YEARS OLD, 
her aunt gave both her and her sister a doll with 
a porcelain head and sawdust body. Like most chil- 
dren during the 1920s in BamsdaU, Oklahoma, times werenT all 
that easy, and getting a doD was something of a milestone in a girfs 
life* So with dolls in hand, the two sisters played with their new- 
found friends until the sawdust started seeping through the seams 
and Melba's doll lost one of its skinny arms. Then, in what the 
two youngsters deemed normal as adult life, they declared their 
dolls dead and proceeded with funeral arrangements* “We just 
decided that their sawdust was coming out,” she recalls, “so they 
were dead*” The two girls dug a grave and laid their dolls in it* 
“We covered them up, and we sat there and sang, "I Come to the 
Garden Alone,' and then we just cried and cried,” Gist recalls. 

Until the two moved from their Barnsdall home, they often 
pulled the dirt away from where they knew their dolls lay and 
checked to see if they were still there. (The two even had the fore- 
thought to place a broken pane of glass over their dolls' faces to 
protect them*) And even now, almost seventy years after Gist sang 
farewell to her doll, she still wonders about her, occasionally en- 
tertaining the notion that she might venture back to her old neigh- 
borhood and ask for permission to dig where her doll once lay* 
Although Gist has a small collection of dolls, it was her sister, 
now deceased, who, in her latter years, became the family doll 
collector, investing at least $75,000 in dolls over her lifetime and 
building on to her house in order to accommodate them all. In 
this, she exhibited the characteristic thoroughness of a bom col- 
lector. In the United States, three million people collect contem- 
porary doUs; an untold number more collect antique dolls or both. 
Their ranks include Baby Boomers like actress Demi Moore {old 
and new dolls) and fitness guru Richard Simmons {artist dolls) 
as well as Generation Xers like Oklahoma's own 1995 Miss 
America, Shawntel Smith ( new dolls)* Contemporary dolls alone 
(a category that includes collectibles and play dolls) fuel a $4*3 
billion industry in the U*S., according to Pam Danziger of Unity 
Marketing, who routinely surveys doll makers, retailers, and col- 
lectors. Indeed, evidence indicates the industry is growing: new 
doll organizations (from Barbie clubs to groups of doll makers) 
are cropping up across the nation like daffodils on a warm spring 
day, home shopping networks did $ 132 million in dolls in 1 994, 
and splashy fuU-page ads for doll collectibles are increasingly found 
in loney magazines such as Martha Stewart Living, 

The phenomenon has not bypassed Oklahoma. Whether it is 
doll artists, doll retailers, doll collectors, doll museums, or paper 
doll makers, somewhere an Oklahoman is into it* And that holds 
true for the hottest doll category of the Nineties: the artist doU. 
Hand-sculpted from polymer day baked in an oven (unlike por- 
celain in a kiln) or made from vinyl, artist doUs begin at $300 and 
can go as h igh as $ 1 8,000 a piece* It is these dolls that draw avid 
collectors like Moore and Simmons {both celebrities recently 
purchased custom-made Lisa Lichtenfels dolls, sculpted from 
nylon* Simmons, a Barbara Streisand fan, had a doll made of 
Streisand; Moore had a look-alike of herself created from the 

old, some and some used dolls surround Jackie Peters' 
Christmas tree, right. 
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The ihl! on the far left h a modem doU, the first doH fmkie Peters ever nimie. 


Vault}* Fair cover on which she posed node while pregnant*) While 
Demi Moore collects a variety of dolls, she has purchased hun- 
dreds of one-of-a-kind artist dolls from the Riki Schaffer Gallery 
in Michigan, including two Native American dolls made by Okla- 
homa City's own June Good now* ‘"Anybody in the dol! world 
knows June Goodnow,” Schaffer says, fust five years ago, when 
Schaffer was asked by Walt Disney World to select the top ten doll 
artists in the world for Disney's first annual Exhibition of the Doll 
Masters, Good now was among the ten chosen. 

A member of the el ire National Institute of American Doll Art- 
ists, Goodnow did not become a doll artist until she was in her 
early thirties — some twenty years ago. And even then, it was by 
happenstance. “My ex-husband's elderly uncle was silting across 
the table from me, and I picked up my (two-year-old) daughter's 
play day, and 1 fiddled with it, and pretty soon it looked like hiin,” 
she says. Although she never created day figurines as a child, 
Goodnow remembers her mother making dolls from day dug 
from the hanks of the nearby Washita River. “My mother would 
go down and dig out a howl full of clay and bring it up, and she 
would take her penknife and carve little mud babies,” Goodnow 
recalls. Look farther back in Goodnow’s family hisloryi and it 
would seem she was destined to make dolls, for her mother's fa- 
ther was himself a dollmaker ofsorts, car%^ing wooden puppets for 
Knots Berry Fa rm . H crsel f, G o od n o w s ta rted o u t sc ul pt i ng N a - 
live American dolls, but now she concentrates on what she calls 
portrait dolls, using as inspiration the interesting faces she runs 
across in her own daily life. 

D epending on the dictionary, a doll is de- 

fined either as a child's toy created to resemble a human be- 
ing ora carved figure serving religious purposes, though some die- 
hard experts insist a doll is not a doll unless it has movable parts. 
If your definition of dolls is liberal, doll history can stretch back 
in time as far as human history to include day figu lines from pre- 
historic Mexico or sacred instruments used in ancient cultures. 
In their purest form (as pla)lhings) dolls still date to our earliest 
cultures, though no one knows the exact origins of such artifacts. 

The Collectors EiicydopecUa of Dolls (twenty years of research 
condensed into two volumes) cites a 1915 book, Toys and Novel- 
ties^ that placed dolls in ancient Egypt and Rome, many made with 
wooden limbs rudimentarily fastened to clay bodies, hi Egyi.n's 
1 8th dynast)', lietween 1 570 and 1 300 B.C., mtitlern looking dolls 


existed . ( Som e o f ih e wel 1 - p reservcxl dol 1 s, fo undin the cataco mbs, 
are now said to reside in the Vatican and Museum Carpegna.) And 
they were at least enough a pan of Greek culture to inspire a fourth 
century B.C. sculpture of a child holding a doll that stands at the 
Fogg Art Museum at Harvard Universit)'. 

What is known for certain is that in some cultures, children have 
long made simple stick dolls by wrapping a piece of doth around 
a twig. Du ri ng the M i ddle Ages , dolls were fo rmed from wet d ough 
left to dry. And a.s early as the 1 500s, British Customs records re- 
flect earthen dolls and doll heads of German origins traveling in 
and out of the country. While dolls, from prehistoric times 
through the Middle Ages and on, served as play toys for children, 
by the 1 7th and 1 8th centuries they also filled a function valued by 
adults — as models for the latest fashions of the day. 

As early as 1391, Queen Isabeau of Bavaria, wife of the King of 
France, is believed to have ordered a set of dolls wearing French 
gowns sent to the Queen of England so her British counterpart 
could see the different styles worn at her wedding. Fashion dolls 
educated members of the royal court and very wealthy gentry about 
the day's fashions. And with travel cumbersome, they were the 
answer to today's fashion magazines, keeping exclusive clientele 
up-to-date with changing designs. (It is rumored that dolls, mod- 
eling the latest styles, were even smuggled into countries at war with 
each other.) Fashion dolls also kept fashions from being miscon- 
strued. Supposedly women in India wore a garment as a turban 
until a doll arrived and they saw it w'as meant for their waists. 

Like the first fashion dolls, paper dolls also served as both fash- 
ion plates and playthings. Paper dolls first appeared in the 18th 


A fpuG anIiquG doll collectop doGsn 1 
fui) too maruj new do I Is. Most of them 


stich with the old 


ep ones. 


century in a London magazine that published illustrations of 
French styles. What began as fashion advertisements soon turned 
into playthings for children. “That period where they were adver- 
tising lasted about five minutes,” says Peggy |o Rosamond, an 
Oklahoma City paper doll artist who has had thirteen paper doll 
hooks published (and is the only known published paper doll art- 
ist in the state). "Children understood a play toy when they saw it. 
After the mothers made their {fashion) decisions, they gave them 
over to the children. And they were so popuiar that pretty soon 
there wasn't a magazine published that didn't have a children's 
page.” 

The audience for dolls then was as much boys as girls. An 1 897 
study found ninety-eight percent of girls and eighty- twx) percent 
of hoys under the age of six played with dolls; and the numbers 
didn't change much as the children aged. Between age six and 
twelve, ninety-nine percent of the girls and seventy-six percent of 
the hoys were still playing with dolls (though male dolls were out- 
numbered twelve to one). Traditionally, we have not been sur- 
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prised when a woman continued to keep a favorite doll around for 
a long time, but many a man in our past has deemed dolls impor- 
tant as well. Napoleon Bonaparte carried a three-inch cloth doll 
that his mother made for him in the pocket of his vest (a pocket 
designed specifically for the doll ). Bonaparte had the doll as a sort 
of lucky charm, although he lost it before the Battle of Waterloo. 

Like Bonaparte’s mother, mothers and grandmothers have made 
dolls for their children and grandchildren through the years, and 
usually any doll created from scraps and designed with a child in 
mind has been considered a folk art doll. Not until the 1800s did 
dolls enter into the mass manufacturing world, but from that point 
on dolls were invented — and discarded — at a breakneck pace. 
Papier-mache dolls appeared in the 1820s (and were all but gone 
by the 1 880s); china and bisque dolls were born in the mid- 1 800s 
(making dolls available to the middle class because they could be 
mass-produced using molds); and celluloid dolls emerged in the 
1800s, though their flammable nature made them obsolete by the 
end of World War 11 (they are now very collectible). 

In the late 1 880s, metal dolls appeared, followed in the 1 890s by 
composition dolls (sawdust, glue, and water combined into sort 
of an advanced papier-mache). By the early 1940s, latex Magic 
Skin babies, made from real rubber (alas with a short life span), 
entered the market, followed by hard plastic (that never decom- 
poses) a decade later and vinyl a decade after that. Since about 
the mid-1950s, most manufactured dolls have been made from a 
combination of plastic and vinyl, including the ubiquitous Barbie 
born, in 1959. 

W HAT DRAWS A PERSON TO A PARTICULAR DOLL 
is as personal as what one chooses to name one’s children. 
And with good reason. Dolls, like dogs or best friends, are there 
for us through good times and bad. “My favorite doll was Patsy, 
and I just loved her to death,” confides paper doll artist Peggy |o 
Rosamond. “I dragged her around with me and told her my se- 
crets. We acted out our own life together.” 

For those who never had a doll growing up, dolls can become a 
great adult passion. For many, childhood dolls were utilitarian — 
cloth or hand-me-downs — but adulthood is a chance to have 
something more special. For others, fancy baby dolls in childhood 
left them with a hunger for a doll made from loving hands. With 
thirteen brothers and sisters, Eunice Brooks, an avid doll collec- 
tor, did not have many dolls as a child. “I never had a nice doll,” 
she remembers. “I always had a rag doll.” Dorothy Cozart of 
Waukomis, on the other hand, always loved her all-bisque Bye-Lo 
Baby, but her favorite dolls as a child were made from a sock or 
simply handmade. Cozart can still recall her reaction the day her 
pet goat ate one of her handmade straw dolls: “I was devastated,” 
she says. “I was sad for days. I must have cried buckets.” 
Shawntel Smith of Muldrow, Miss America 1995, played with 
Thumbelina, Chatty Cathy, and Barbie as a little girl, but it is her 
porcelain dolls that she remains in awe of. When Shawntel was 
still in grade school, her parents began buying her and her sister a 
porcelain doll each Christmas. Her parents chose dolls that ei- 
ther looked like, or reminded them of, their daughters. And 
though Shawntel is all grown up now, Santa’s already purchased 
her doll for this Christmas. 
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JUNE Goodnow, one of the world's best doll artists (her 
clients include actress Demi Moore), sculpted this doll after 
seeing an Oklahoma City woman named Mattie Dillard at a 
garage sale. Dillard had such an interesting face, Goodnow 
asked if she could take some photos to use in sculpting a doll. 

Mattie consented, 
and the result uyis a 
doll whose likeness to 
Mattie is so uncanny 
everyone from her 
minister to her son 
have commented on it. 
The one liberty 
Goodnow took? The 
African dress (the 
artist actually learned 
how to batik just so she 
could dress the doll 
authentically). 
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ANTIQUE French and German dolls are among the most 
expensive dolls in the world (a single doll can fetch more than 
$2(X),000), which is why Oklahoma City's Betty Reeder is a 
celebrity of sorts among doll lovers. 

Since the 1970s, Reeder has made reproduction German 
and French dolls, dolls so fine that Reeder has won numerous 
awards for them, including the coveted Millie," the Emmy 
among doll artists. The price tag for a Reeder? $250 to $800 
(almost ridiculously low, according to doll collectors). 

Ironically, when Reeder began makiftg reproductions, they 
were considered the lowest of the low among dolls. But thanks 
to Reeder's meticulous detail and hours of study, the self- 

taught artist has 
perfected her technique 
to the point that anyone 
would be hard put to 
distinguish a Reeder 
reproduction from an 
original. Indeed, a 
judge at a Santa Fe 
reproduction doll 
competition once 
disqualified Reeder after 
mistaking her entry jhr 
an original. It was 
better than a ribbon, 
conjtdes Reeder, and the 
highest compliment a 
doll maker — and her 
doll — could receive. 
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With tastes in doll so varied, who determines what constitutes 
a good, or collectible, doll? “lt*s just like buying a new dress,” quips 
Gertrude Zigler, for thirty years the owner of an Oklahoma City 
antique store, doll studio, and doll hospital. And her peers — be 
they folk art, antique, or modern doll collectors — agree. When 
it comes to dolls, beauty is in the eye of the beholder. 

What folks can agree upon is that modern dolls are those made 
after 1935 — antique dolls, before. And according to Zigler, “A 
true antique doll collector doesn’t buy too many new dolls.” 

In fact, those who love antique dolls insist old dolls possess 
something modern dolls don’t. “The antique dolls have secrets 
to tell you — where they’ve been and what kind of family they be- 
longed to,” insists Peggy Jo Rosamond. “And you can sometimes 
find out their past. You can research the maker and where the 
dolls were made. They’ve been places. They’ve had arms replaced. 
They’ve had bodies replaced. They’ve had heads replaced because 
they were considered good dolls, and so when they got a crack or 
a break, you ran it down to the doll hospital and got it fixed.” 

Doll hospitals aren’t in as much demand as they once were, in 
part because it is now easier to buy a new doll than to fix an old 
one. Yet without ever having advertised, Barbara Pirrong has 
operated a doll hospital out of her Oklahoma City home for twenty 
years, repairing everything from broken arms to cracked heads for 
fees that range from $5 to $400. Her patients come from exotic 
places like Switzerland and the Middle East. 

Antique dolls are as scarce as they are pricey, which may explain 
why two of the fastest growing genres of doll collecting are artist 
dolls and Barbies. This does not mean that contemporary dolls 
come cheap. The one-of-a-kind porcelain art dolls of Germany’s 
Annette Himstedt have sold for more than $30,000, and Demi 
Moore recently paid about $8,500 for a doll by Michigan artist 
Lindsey Strohmeyer; some predict the dolls of Himstedt, 
Strohmeyer, and a few others will be untouchable a hundred years 
from now. “There are dolls, and there are dolls, and THEN there 
are dolls,” says Schaffer, who owns a gallery that exclusively sells 
hand-sculpted one-of-a-kind art dolls. “This is really an art.” 

If there is one rule in collecting, it is that when you can’t find it, 
you want it, according to Patricia Smith, who has written books 
on how to establish a doll’s value. In the world of modern col- 
lectible dolls, most dolls fall into one of three categories: high doll, 
middle doll, or low doll. The high doll is a doll that has never been 
touched and is in mint condition; the middle doll is one that is 
still valuable but usually missing its original clothing or its box or 
suffering some from being played with, and the low doll is a doll 
with hair that has been cut off or missing parts or which is so dirt)' 
it can’t be restored. “It’s a real junker,” Smith says matter-of-factly. 

While collecting is a big business today, it hasn’t always been 
so. Not until the 1 970s did doll collectors come out of the closet, 
so to speak. Until then, most family and friends would have de- 
clared a loved one senile if he or she voiced an interest in dolls, 
believing them the domain of little girls. But when books about 
collecting dolls emerged in the 1970s, so too did doll collectors. 
And as people became more educated about the pastime, the pas- 

jackie Peters of Bethany hand-painted and assembled this reproduction 
of an antique German doll (she found the antique glass eyes and dress 
at an estate sale). 


Od e on a Paper Doll 


THE paper doll surfaced in the late 1770s as a way to educate 
the world on France's latest fashions. "'It showed (other 
countries) the French styles that would he available as soon as 
the boats arrived," says Peggy Jo Rosamond of Oklahoma City, 
now herself a paper doll designer of some note. 

Trained at the Traphagen School of Design in New York City 
and as a fashion artist for department stores in Washington, 
D.C., and Houston, Rosamond has designed (and had 
published) thirteen books and two boxed sets of paper dolls since 
1975. Along the way, her research has taken her to London to 
study antique doll clothing for her paper dolls. Says Rosamond, 
'*Tm just in heaven because I love antique costumes. " 

Among her books: Antique French Dolls and 7he Antique 

Dolls Go to a Paper 
Doll Wedding 
(complete with a circa 
1840 Flemish bride- 
groom suit and a ring 
bearer's velvet suit based 
on one in the collection 
of the Eliza Cruce Hall 
Doll Museum in 
Ardmore). 
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IN Oklahoma's early days, cornhusk dolls were often the only 
dolls that little girls had. And, like most folk art toys, they 
arose out of necessity or need — not to be sold. "If (pioneer) 
kids wanted a toy, ( their parents) had to carve it or whittle it" 
or make it, says Alvin Turner, a folk art collector in Alva. 

Fragile at best, only a few original cornhusk dolls from this 
period have survived. Folk artists, however, have seen to it 
that the dolls don't disappear entirely. The late Hazel 
Cochran of Rattan made this cornhusk doll in the late 1970s 
(it is now in the collection of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society); Cochran's folk art dolls (she also made corncob 

dolls and dolls from 
women's hosiery) were 
winners of Chicago folk 
festival awards in the 
mid- 1 900s. 

Maybe more 
importantly, cornhusk 
dolls remain within 
reach of us all, 
requiring as they do 
only cornhusks 
(available in corn 
fields in the fall or at 
your local craft store), 
string, glue, and a little 
corn silk for hair. 
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AWcod en N^laiden (AnJ t iepCowLoij) 

IT is not known this wooden maiden and her cowboy anne 
from (they are frovv in the colleeiton of Eimke Brooks of 
Oklahoma City's Antique House h hut they are nwst certainly 
typical of handmade dolls tri the turn of the century of the 
Mississippi: plain imtured, simply dressed, subdued in both color 
and expressiom It is even possible that they are early Oklahoma 
dollsy according to Gertrude Zigler, who for some thirty years 

owned and operated an 
antique store, doll studio, 
and doll hospital 
doll lovers brought their 
broken dolls for repair) in 
Oklahoma City. 

The frontier maiden is 
possibly a composition doll 
with wooden arms ami tegs, 
while the cowboy has 
leather legs and a cloth 
body. “A lot of people made 
these, ” says Zigler of the 
lasso- toting cowboy. 



eG erman- Uk ic C/onnection 

IN the Blue Book of Dolls & Values (the Bible to most doll 
collectors}, Shnon Halbig dolls can fetch anywhere from a few 

hundred dollars to more than $200,000 for a single doii Simon 
& Halbig is one of the big names in German dolls (and German 
dolls rank second only to French dolls among antique collectors}. 

By coincidence Oklahoma is home to more than fifty of Carl 
Halbig*s descendants. Seven years ago, Oklahoma City^^s 
Wanda Hervey, Halbig's great-granddaughter, knew nothing of 
the well-known doll maker — rnneh less about any family 
connection, then her father nonchalantly mentioned that his 
grandfather had been a doll maker in Germany. (Wanda 
believes he learned about it at a family funerai) 

A cabinet maker by trade, Carl Halbig became a doll maker 
only because he had a daughter tvho wanted a baby doll, and he 
decided he could ntake one out of wood. That doll led to others, 

and be fare hfig everyvne who 
saw one wanted one. 
Suddenly the cabinet maker 
doll maker. Halbig is 
believed (<j /jfjve patented the 
first baby that closed its eyes 
when yon laid it f/ovv/i, and a 
doll mth a Simon & Halbig 
head once set the record price 
for a doll: $277,095, 

"'The weird thing,” 
Hervey, “/s when 
yon look at some of these 
real old dolls, it is just 
frightening how much they 
look like my children when 
they were little. ” 




time grew more serious (to the extent that sortie collectors will pay 
a doll payment before a car payment). 

For someone looking to begin collecting, the best advice is start 
studying and reading about dolls, for dolls reveal their secrets only 
to the well-informed, “There's a lifetime of learning in this sort 
of thing,” Zigler, an antique doll collector, emphasizes. “If you're 
a n e w coll ect o r, every doll loo ks good to yo u . Bu t i f y o u * ve h een 
a collector for a long time, then you're picky.” 

)an FoLilke, author of the definitive Blue Book of Dolls ami VuT 
ties, says the well-informed collector knows to look for a dolFs 
markings (since the variet>^of markings used can indicate the doll's 
maker as well as which mold it was made froin). Collectors also 
weigh the quality, condition, age, size, popularity, and uniqueness 
of the doll, and the wise collector knows to take nothing for 
granted. Two dolls from the same mold, for example, can look 
more like strangers than identical twins depending on the quality 
of work and materials used on them. If a doll doesn't have its origi- 
nal head of hair, which should be either mohair or human hair, it 
should have a new, hut good quality, mohair or human hair wig. 
The more original parts to a doll, including original clothing, 
the higher its value, mainly because it is becomi ng increasingly rare 
to find an all original doll 

L ong before Oklahoma became a state, in- 

dian women were crafting dolls for their children, continu- 
ing a tradition that had been handed down from generation to 
generation just as tribal songs or stories were. M ildred Cleghorn, 
an octogenarian Apache, remembers how she played with the 
rag dolls her mother made for her as a child. Fifty years ago, 
she too began making dolls — albeit for different reasons than her 
mother. 

The dolls Cleghorn makes are used as tools to educate Indian 
children about the specifics of their own native dress — ^how they 
are si m ilar to other tribes, or how they are d ifferent. Her collec- 
tion, which now numbers some forty dolls, each representing a 
different tribe, has been exhibited throughout the nation, includ- 
ing at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D*C. 

And other Oklahomans have been recognized nationally for 
the dolls they made. Hooker's lohn Balzer, who died several 
years ago, was a former who turned wood carver upon retir- 
ing. He whittled wood into scenes of rural life that included 
horse-drawn buggies carrying country doctors and farmers 
outfitted with authentically accurate form implements. In the 
early i980s, the Smithsonian Institution invited him to its 
American Folklifo Festival, where he di.s played some of his 
wooden works; one of the carved scenes is now in the 
Smithsonian's permanent collection. 

While not all Oklahomans have reached the stature that a 
Goodnow or a Balzer ora Mildred Cleghorn has, many have made 
dolls and treasured them through the years. “The way I grew up, 
we didn't have fine dolls — nor did my mother^ — hut the best doll 
in the world as for as Fm concerned was made by my grand- 
mother,” says M.J. Barbre, a folk art collector. The doll in ques- 
tion? A simple rag doll on a stick, now an invaluable fomily heir- 
loom. Barbre believes her fondness for folk art dolls is common. 
“Folk art strikes a response,” she says. “Folk art is art from the 
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heart.” Many an Oklahoma grandmother or mother has made a 
rag doll for her grandchild or children, but not all dolls impor- 
tant to Oklahoma’s past were handmade by Oklahomans. Oth- 
ers traveled great distances and faced great trials to make it to our 
state. In the Land Run of 1889, Iris Anderson’s mother, then 
eleven years old, lived with her china doll in a wagon and tent. (It’s 
no wonder the doll survived — Anderson’s mother, who reached 
all of five feet as a woman, was said to be so brave as an adult she 
went bear hunting with a switch.) Anderson still has her mother’s 
doll — and the stories that went with it. 

In 1989, Oh! You Beautiful Doll Shop and Royal House of 
Dolls in New York acknowledged just how tightly dolls are tied 
to Oklahoma’s past when it created a Land Run doll for the cen- 
tennial of the 1889 Land Run that opened central Oklahoma to 
settlement. The recipient of the first doll in the edition? First 
Lady Barbara Bush. 

Oklahoma’s centennial doll was sold nationwide, but it was far 
from the first Oklahoma-made doll to garner national attention. 
Dolls by Vicki Strode and her sister Charlotte Lindley, owners of 
the Tulsa doll store Lindolley’s, regularly appear in Doll Crafter 
magazine. The sisters are well-known among antique reproduc- 
tion doll makers, in part because they (with some help from their 
family) do the entire process themselves — from making shoes and 
mohair wigs to painting faces and creating hand-beaded and 
embroidered wardrobes. Their dolls bring in anywhere from $325 
and $5,000 apiece, but then it is also not unheard of for the family 
to invest 500 to 600 hours of work in one doll. The sisters have 
been peacefully making dolls together since 1987, but life hasn’t 
always been so harmonious. “Charlotte used to take my dolls in 
the closet and cut their hair all off,” Vicki confides. As girls Vicki 
and Charlotte were attached enough to their dolls that when Char- 
lotte rolled over in the night and broke the back of Vicki’s Patti 
Playpal, her father immediately rushed it to the doll hospital. “I 
can remember being really impressed,” she says. “There were arms 
and legs ever\^vhere.” 

Vicki doesn’t know what turned her onto collecting and mak- 
ing dolls (what she calls her “doll pox”), but others, like Jackie 
Peters of Bethany, say it is a wonderful way to marry a love of 
dolls with a love of working with one’s hands. “I remember 
going to my girlfriend’s house — she was kind of a doll person 
too — and her mother sewed, so she’d give us all of her scraps,” 
says Peters. By the time her now high-school-aged son Adam 
was born, Peters had been crafting cloth dolls and selling them 
at local craft fairs for quite some time. By the late 1980s, she 
was making porcelain dolls in her own kiln and collecting both 
modern and antique dolls. Now each Christmas, Peters deco- 
rates her house in dolls and lights and greenery and has a party 
for friends and fans to sell the dolls she has made during the year. 
For Peters, it is a childhood dream come true. “Ever since I was 
tiny,” she confesses, “my (sisters) always wanted a bicycle or a 
skateboard or something like that. 

“I always wanted a doll.” 


Nancy Woodard o) Bethany is an associate editor at Oklahoma 
Today whose doll collection as a girl was limited to a Barbie, a 
Raggedy Ann, and ( if you can believe it, she says) a Dawn doll. 



Oklahoma City's June Goodnow, whose dolls were included in Walt 
Disney World's 1990 Exhibition of the Doll Masters (a salute to the top 
doll artists in the world), joins other doll artists December 2 at the 
Christmas Jubilee at Shangri-La Resort near Grove. Show-goers can 
expect dolls by Annette Himstedt and Hildegard Gunzel, as well as 
Madame Alexander dolls. (A doll doctor who restores and redresses 
antique and modern dolls will also be on hand.) Also slated: antiques, 
arts and crafts, and other collectibles. Resort rooms ( normally $100 a 
night) are $49 for the event. Show hours: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (918) 298- 
8881. 

During December, the Antique House in Oklahoma City dresses for 
the holidays with antique dolls, Christmas trees, ami a child-size buggy 
and sleigh (a tradition for more than twenty years). December X the 
shop, as well as its next door neighbor, the Rose Garden Tea Room, 
hosts an open house (sending an array of goodies) from I p.m. to 4 p.m. 
The shop, 4409 N. Meridian, is open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday (and some Sundays during the holidays). (405) 495-2221. 

In Tulsa, Lindolley's will host a December 16 Doll Party and 
Christmas Open House, complete with cookies, punch, and holiday 
decor. While Lindolley's sells antique reproduction dolls made by its 
owners ( two sisters who admit to a terrible case of doll fever), the store 
also offers classes and seminars year-round in making modern and 
antique reproduction dolls. Students can learn tweiything from how to 
paint a doll's face to how to make a mohair wig. Open house hours: 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 

The Eliza Cruce Hall Doll Museum at the Ardmore Public Library', 
N. W. and Grand Avenue in Ardmore, has more than three 
hundred dolls on exhibit year-round, and during the holidays Dicken's 
Bob Cratchit, Tiny Tim, and Mrs. Cratchit dolls are put hi a special 
viewing case. The collection of dolls, valued at $l(K),000 in / 975, was 
donated by Eliza Cruce Hall ( niece ofl.ee J. Cruce, the state's second 
governor). The museum draws some 6,000 visitors a year, and the 
library houses an extensive collection of doll books. Hours: 10 a.m. to 
8:30 p.m. Monday through Thurstlay, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday. (405) 223-8290. 

At Har-Ber Village near Grove, doll lovers can Jind a collection of 
dolls from the 1 9th and 20th centuries that numbers in the hundreds (it 
takes all of two buildings to house them). Also on site: turn-of-the- 
century replica and genuine buildings, including a general store, 
dentist's office, harness and shoe shop, and log cabins. The village is 
open March I to November 30 seven days a week from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
(918) 786-6^146. 

Martha Gragg, who has staged doll shows for nearly twenty years in 
Oklahoma, hosts four shows in 1996, hvo in Tulsa and two in OKC. 
The antique and modern doll shows ( which will include toys as well) 
are set for 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. April 6 and August 16 at the State Fair- 
grounds in Oklahoma City and June I and November 23 at the Tulsa 
Fairgrounds. Admission: $2. (405) 789-2934. 

In Edmond, The Doll House has internationally known modern doll 
artists visit throughout the year to talk about — and autograph — their 
dolls. England's Peter Coe and Paul Cress, whose work has been 
exhibited in museums, visit the store for an artist signing February 3. 
The shop at 18 S. Broadway is open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday. (405) 348-9895. 
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The Reluctant 



A HALF-CENTURY AGO, WORLD WAR II SAW HALF A MILLION OKLAHOMA SONS 
TURN SOLDIER. THEY WON A WAR, OUR THANKS, AND A PLACE IN HISTORY. 
BUT ONLY THEIR FELLOW SOLDIERS KNOW WHAT WAR ASKED OF THEM. 


WORLD WAR II 


Nearly 200^000 Oklahomans vohtriteered jbr military service in World W«r another 300^000 were 
drafted into uniform. Few were prepared for the devastation they found abroad, far from home and fam- 
ily. By the M?r 5 endi our own Forty” fifth Division had fought 551 days in North Africa^ Sicilyt and Anzio, 
liberating the prisoners held at the Nazi concetitration camp at Dachau along the way. Tales of heroism 
from the front were a daily occurrence, and acts of bravery were only too often personified In the form of the 
boy next door. 

Back home. Governor Robert S, Kerr saw to it that a good portion of the billions of dollars the U.S. was 
spending on the war made its way to Oklahoma. World War I! saw twenty-eight army installations and 
thirteen naval bases built in Oklahoma. Prisoner-of-war camps sprang up in Tonkawa, Chickasha, Alva, 
Tipton, and Okmulgee, and air bases consumed miles of poor farmland and gave thousands of Oklaho- 
mans well-paying jobs. When the war finally ended in 1945, write Oklahoma historians W* David Baird 
and Danney Goble in The Story of Oklahoma (OU Press, 1994), Oklahoma not only found peace but an 
end, finally, to its Great Depression. 

But our prosperity had come at cost Eleven thousand Oklahomans were wounded in World War II; 
another 6,500 were slain. Fifty years later, their sacrifices are a matter of record, but for one old soldier, 
one day in 1 945 remams in question. 

BY RALPH MARSH 
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AMY SHANtAHAN 


COUHTESr 4sm INFAN-mv DIVJSION MUSEUM 



WAR WAS ONE OF THE 
FEW THINGS WILSON 
WANTED LESS THAN 
HE WANTED TO FARM, 


S EVENTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD CHARLES iX WILSON, DAPPER AND DISTIN- 
giiished even in his working clothes, tossed the letter onto the counter and 
leaned forward in the leatherette chair that commands the coffee bar of his suc- 
cessful lumber, hardware, and paint business in Heaven er, LeFlore County, Oklahoma* 
'That damned thing doesn't hold water ” he said. 

It was an old letter, roughly typed on a piece of low-grade paper. Browned by years, 
Charlie cupped his pipe in both hands, braced his elbows on his knees, and studied the 
tobacco debris on the floor as a gypsy studies tea leaves. The letter referred to an incident 
on 1 6 February 1 945, A day that lies uneasily on Charlie’s mind* 

It was a humid day. Hot, Like late summer in Louisiana when he had worn white over- 
alls and white shirt and black bow-tie and hat and painted the houses of the weli-to-do. 
Drinking and dancing the nights away to the jukebox playing his beloved big band sound. 
But on 16 Febmary 1 945, Private Charlie Wilson — skinny, big-eared, good-looking twenty- 
seven -year- old from the hills of southeastern Oklahoma — stood at a window at the end 
of a long, blessedly dim hallway and looked out over a stone wall at one of the better sub- 
urbs of Manila on the island of Luzon in the Philippines. 

A man darted into the street* 

Wilson shot him. 

For twenty-four months of crawling through festering jungle, Charlie had envied troops 
in Europe their nice, dean street fighting. But now,,. 

There was movement at the street corner* A man was hurrying to get a machine gun 
onto its tripod, swinging that brutal nose toward the window, Wilson shot him and wiped 
away sweat. It still would be cold at home. Not even time yet for planting* He had had 
one letter from old Sam, his dad, in the twenty-four months since he arrived in the South 
Pacific: ‘'Dear son: All is well, and the hay is in the barn. Love, Dad,” 

War was one of the few things Wilson wanted less than he wanted to farm* He could 
still picture the faces of the men at the draft board when he tried to tell them that painting 
houses was work worthy of a delerment from the draft. 
nVilsoril” 

Sgt. Ross was talking as he came. There was a smack like somebody had slapped him, 
and Sgt. Ross spun away from the window and went down. SmalJ-arms fire rattled like 
hail on a tin roof. ''First Platoon, move out!” They huddled near the stone wall and stared 
at the second story of the house across the street. Tommy lones, good friend, good-na- 
tured ladies man, eased across the gate opening. His legs flew out from under him. Wil- 
son dropped to one knee, gathered him up. His belly was a hopeless mess. Wilson wanted 
his jungle back* The long snout of a tank belched fire Ifom behind them. One round. 
Two. Three* Exploding as they hit. Ripping the upper story of the house apart. 

“Wilson! Take the point! Secure that buildtngr 
He dropped Tommy, 

Charlie hammered his pipe on the table beside him, leaned back, and looked at the ceil- 
ing. His wife had found the old brown paper when they were newly married* Pressed it 
onto stiff contact paper and put it into a frame and hung it in the living room. When she 
redecorated, it blessedly sank back into Charlie’s ^\rmy stuff, and Charlie continued to shun 
gatherings of old warriors and to close his store quietly every Veteran’s Day and fly the 
American flag from his home* He was, he would say later, waving his pipe above his head, 
‘'shot in the bottom in the Iracas, but it wasn’t while running* I just didn’t get it low enough,” 
And that was all of his war stories. 

But 1 6 February 1945 lie.s uneasily on his mind* Always has, “1 went over to that house 
and turned the doorknob, and it wouldn’t come open, so I kicked the door in. There were 
people in there, Ci%ilians. I don’t know who they were or why I hey were still alive. This 
woman came running and grabbed me, and she jumped into my arms, screaming, 'Ameri- 
cans! Americans!’ Her legs thrown around me. She had my rifle pinned to my chest. I 
had to just knock her loose and go on,” 
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Billows of smoke curled around the hoi stem of hiS relil pipe and drifted up past the 
pictures of his heroes that filled the wall: Franklin 1>. Roosevelt, Harry Truman, John F. 
Kennedy, Lyndon B. johnson, a long-dead Heavener school superintendent. lot of 
fire was coming in, I kicked open the back door and went on through../' 

He stopped again in the middle of his story. Shrugged. Handed over the letter. 

By dinrlmt of the Prcsidatt wukr the provhhm of executive order 24 19... a linmze 
Star nwdai is awarded by the ioiitmamlinggetwrah first Cavalry Dmsioit: Private 
first Chm Charles D, Wifsott, 3847058 1 ^ Cavalry ^ United States Army, for hcrok 
achievement in connection with military operatiom against the enemy at Luzon, 
Philippine hlattdsy on 16 febrnary !945. 

Charlie never received the medal nor asked for it. Wanted only to forget it and the day 
that made it possible. Couldn’t. Not long ago, his grown son, Sam — named lor his old 
granddad of few words — came across it, “This time it isn’t about Dad,” Sam said. “It is 
about me, and 1 want my dad’s Bronze Stan” 

“That damned thing still scares me,” Charlie said, punching his pipe at the old letter. “1 
don't know if 1 did those things or not. I just don’t know. She kind of goes out on me 
there at that back door,..” 

Private Wilson a rifleman vt a cavalry^ troop. When the sqaad leader was car 
down by enemy fire at the height of the bitter battle for Manikt, he unhesitantly as- 
sumed command of his squad. In the face of monnting fierce resistance his squad wns 
unable to advance, and unflinchingly he crawled fomtird in the face of deadly fire to 
locate and pinpoint an enemy machine gun nest that taking a heavy toll if lives. 

After securing the in fornkitiotu he crawled back, briefed his mem and led them in a 
daring manenver across fire lanes blanketed with barrages from artillery and mortar 
shells and through a miueficld to the enemy*s fiauk from where he hrillianily led an 
a t tack that a w tihiktet I tl le enemy t nach i negi t n nest Pri va te W/Iwi V u t trepid bra very' 
and exceedingly outstanding display of leadership underfire rejlects great credit upon 
him and the Cavalry^ arm. 

“I just don’t think,” Charlie said, “that I would have done something like that.” 
“Listen! We had captured an officer’s liquor cache in that house 1 was shooting from, 
and 1 was drinking Saki and chasing it with champagne from the Rhineland. After twenty- 
four months of war, that was one of my better days. But.., t just can’t remember. I don’t 
know what happened after I kicked that door.” 

W^ilson got the drinking done by 1949, married a beaiitiftil hometo^vn girl, became 
mayor, school board president, civic leader, had a son and two daughters, became one of 
the town's leading merchants and the best^known civilian Democrat in southeastern 
Oklahoma and the fieriest in the state, known as a man not averse to being recognized 
publicly for the good or the bad when he had it coming. And though some cynics dis- 
miss a Bronze Star as a good -ole- boy’s medal, the old letter wouldn’t leave Charlie alone. 
And now, a half-century later, Sam is as stalemated in how to find out the status of the 
long-ago-awarded medal as Charlie is in figuring out whether he deserves it, Charlie, to 
whom the greatest possible honor is to be denounced as a Yellow-Dog Democrat, settles 
for storming about the store, billowing smoke, waving his pipe above his head, and point- 
ing accusingly at the document, “I didn’t assume command ofan>4hing. 1 dkl what I was 
told, 1 think...” 

And then he subsides. “I do wish some of those guys who were there could read this 
thing so they could verily it. Thai would be something, would iTt it? After fifty years?” 

He chuckled around the pipe. 

“To think,” he said, “that I might have done something like that.” '®i 


Ridph Marsh lives ami writes hi the shadow of a mowUctin outside Heavener, 


'IN THE FACE OF 
MOUNTING FIERCE 
RESISTANCE. HiS 
SQUAD WAS 
UNABLE TO 
ADVANCE. AND 
UNFLINCHINGLY HE 
CRAWLED FORWARD 
IN THE FACE OF 
DEADLY FIRE TO 
LOCATE AND 
PINPOINT AN 
ENEMY MACHINE 
GUN NEST THAT 
WAS TAKING A 
HEAVY TOLL OF 
LIVES.' 
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SlVOW 

COXUMTRy 


WITH FOUR SE7\S01VS, 
SEES ITS SHARE OF 
WnVTER, S]VOW^ OlV THE OTHER 
HAPyO, IS AJVOXFIER STORY, 


With weather so entertaining our weathermen are 
as legendary as our football stars* can anyone feign 
surprise that snowfall in Oklahoma is, well, fickle? 

W^ho of us can forget the late eighties* when parts 
of Oklahoma were snowed in for a week three dif- 

ferent times in one year? Or the long years when snow 
was so uncommon, any self-respecting child knew to 
fetch the sled if morning so much as found the lawn 
dusted with powder (or caked in ice, for that matter)-- 


Turner Falls snow by Michael Hardeman 
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City landscape 


by Tommy 


Evans 
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Powder in Red Rock Canyon by 


Michael Hardeman 
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Oklahoma has held blizzards as early as Oc- 
tober (and not again for the remainder of 
winter) and big powders as late as May. It 
would seem that snow happens often enough 
in Oklahoma for those of us who love it to get 
our hopes tip each winter, and rarely enough 

for it always to be a grand surprise and more 

importantly if you’re a child — to guarantee 
school closing. 


Above, Gloss Mountains dusted 
with snow by Wiiiiam H. Ess 
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£ \ r.RY DADDY'S NIGHTMARE: A SON WHO IS JUST 
like him. I had been told it was a father’s dream, but then I 
liad four sons, and one of them — everyone says — turned out 
to be like me. ‘‘But,” 1 argued, “he is more talented. More confi- 
dent. More coordinated. Better looking, for sure. And he is cer- 
tainly harder to get along with. I think he may even be a bit spoiled.” 
“Then he is like you,” Lisa said. 

So it was with timid trepidation that I agreed to “co-star” with 
Russell in the Village Baptist Church Living Christmas Tree pro- 
duction. In the musical, Russell played me as a child...and I played 
him as an adult. What could be more appropriate for a father and 
son who are supposed to be so much alike? Of course, 1 knew if he 
played me and 1 played him, there was at least a fifty-fifty chance 
we would reach the point where we would kill each other on stage, 
which would, in effect, be double suicide. Beneath a choir-crowded 
('hristmas tree, and in the spotlight, that could be very dramatic. 

On the very first night of rehearsals, eleven-year-old Russell 
announced to the director, with his usual bravado, that he was 
ready to do his scenes without a script. (This child is not me.) 

In the sixth mouthy Godsetit the angel Gabriel to Nazaretlu 
a town in Galileey to a virgin pledged to be married... 

As I listened to Russell that night, I realized what 1 had perceived 
as cockiness was confidence. What I had perceived as showy was 
hard work and preparation. What I had perceived as a desire for 
the spotlight was a child’s open willingness to tell the Christmas 
story. I looked at my son and realized there was a lot more to see 
than I had been allowing myself to see. 

The director clapped when Russell finished, told me to work hard 
on my memorization, and rehearsal number one was over. “You 
were great,” I told Russell over a cold Barq’s root beer in the Circle 
K convenience store parking lot. “You too,” he said, with a per- 


fectly timed burp. “Not!” 

That night, after Russell crammed his baseball cards un- 
der his bed and climbed beneath the covers, 1 told him good 
night and sat on the stairs outside his bedroom. 

But the angel said to them 'Do not he afraid. I bring 
you good news of great joy... ’ 

And that’s how he fell asleep, practicing those lines, put- 
ting feeling into it, making graceful hand gestures above his 
bed, maybe even seeing angels. 

I sat alone in the living room, resisting the impulse to turn 
on the television, and listened to my wife recover the house 
from the clutter of five young children. And 1 thought of 
Christmases past. What was it like when 1 was Russell’s age, 
eleven? Years fell away until my mind found 1965. And when 
that year popped into my head, I felt a twinge in my heart. 
Many of us have special Christmases we will never let slip 
from among our most precious memories; 1 have a couple. 

It was two days before Christmas. Our plain one-bedroom 
apartment was decorated with paper chains of red and green 
construction paper and pages torn from coloring books plas- 
tered on the walls. The boxes of ornaments and lights and 
garlands had been brought out of the closet days ago and 
placed in the corner of the living room where the tree would 
go. But there was no tree. We were children, and try as hard 
as we might, we could not resist whining about the lack of a 
Christmas tree every time my mother came home from work. 

“Everybody’s got a tree,” 1 said to my mother. And it was 
true, for the row of apartments across from ours had a tree 
in every living room window. Only ours was dark and empty. 

“Well, we better do something about that,” she said. As I 
look back, I know now that the smile she was wearing was 
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one of uncertainty. It became more familiar to me through the 
years as we struggled to pay for the necessities of life. Like Christ- 
mas trees. Since we didn’t own a working car at the time, we 
walked the short block to the Safeway store to find our tree. Two 
days before Christmas, the pickings were slim. “I think it’s beau- 
tiful,” Mother glowed, “When we get it home and get all the 
decorations on,.. and put that side against the wall, we’ll say what 
we say every year.” 

“That it’s the prettiest one ever?” asked Sue. 

We didn’t say that. We were raised to be too honest. The tree 
had several gaps in it, and it leaned. U fell over before we could 
even get U decorated. Mom, ever resourceful, took some kite 
string, thumbtacked each end to the waU and allowed the tree 
to lean against the string for support. No way. It fell, sending 
already- dry needles flying. Trying not to look flustered, she took 
a hammer and nails and actually nailed the stand to the hard- 
wood apartment floor. Personaliy> I thought she was overesti- 
mating the landlord’s Christmas spirit, but she was desperate 
as only a mother struggling to fulfill her brood’s holiday expec- 
tations could be. We had to get that tree decorated before Christ- 
mas Eve. 

On went the decorations, treasures from Christmases past and 
new treasures from school classrooms. And she was right, well- 
decorated, It was kind of pretty. But it still leaned. We stood 
back, hot chocolate in hand, and admired the tree from every 
angle. Slowly it began to tilt, the back of the stand lifting off the 
floor.. .gracefully, in slow motion, it moved from perpendicular 
to parallel, sending remnants of Christmases past flying and 
shattering on the hardwood floor. 

In the wink of an eye, Mother unplugged the liglits, jerked the 
stand, bent nails and all, out of the floor, grabbed the tree by the 


trunk through one of its many bare spots, and headed out the 
door, across the parking lot, down the street, and straight for the 
Safeway, balls shattering, icicles flying, light cords tangling in the 
dry leaves littering the street gutters. 

“Mother,” 1 shrieked “Please don’t!” 

I remember thinking every one of my classmates would be in 
the checkout line, pointing at the crazy woman doing a Grinch 
number with the ugliest Christmas tree in town. 

All the stress and strain of a long year came flowing out of 
Mother as she tried to explain to the manager of Safeway that 
her children would not have a Christmas this year because he 
was selling defective trees at inflated prices. She looked some- 
what like a desperate contestant on Queen for a Day trying to 
convince the judges why she was most deserving of the auto- 
matic washing machine. The grocery store went on automatic 
pilot as every checker in the place paused to see what their boss 
would do for this poor hysterical lady and her stunned children 
hiding behind her coat. 

The new tree^ — with a wonderfully straight trunk and all the 
new decorations — was beautiful. And the box of candy, offered 
free and in true Christmas spirit by the teary-eyed checkers, was 
the best we had ever had. We put the icicles on one at a time, 
and I sat beneath the tree and celebrated one of my own Christ- 
mas traditions, finger -swinging from one icicle to the next, from 
branch to branch, yodeling in true Tarzan fashion, all without 
worry that Christmas would come crashing down upon me. 

My big gifts that year? Chinese checkers, abundant joy, and a 
dearer sense of being loved. I realized that night that my mother 
would go through anything, including public humiliation, to 
meet my needs and satisfy my longings. 

Twenty-six years later I was about to go through public 
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humiliiition myself if I did not learn my lines. However^ 
with Russell as a persistent coach, 1 was bound to be a suc- 
cess, He would allow nothing less. "You can do it, Dad,” he 
told me every time I forgot my line in practice, “ft's Christ- 

I » 

mas I 

And then we would head home in the cold, crisp night and 
stop, not for hot chocolate, but for that cold root beer. In 
his room, quietly above the even breathing of hi.s sleeping 
brothers, he would recite and rehearse until sleep stilled 
him. And 1 would listen, and remember back... 

...to Russell's first Christmas. We knew he was sick; we 
just were not sure how sick. He seemed so small and weak 
those first four months as he recovered from a severe intob 
era nee to galactose, the sugar in milk. 1 remembered his 
mother's tears when the doctor explained her breast milk 
was keeping him from developing...and that routine tests 
taken shortly after birth showed he might be mentally handh 
capped or have various physical problems. Because we had 
moved to Oklahoma almost immediately after he was born 
in a small Texas hospital, it had taken weeks for the hospi- 
tal to track us down. Dangerous weeks for Russell. When 
Lisa got the news, she cried and held him tight. She had 
sensed that something was wrong, but her friends had as- 
sured her that she had just forgotten what a tiny baby was 
like. But she hadn't, and she had known all along that some- 
thing was wrong with her Russell. He slept too much. He 
cried too much. He had too little energy. 

Only time would tell. And now it was Christmas, and we 
were watching for signs of developing muscle tone 
prompted by special formulas. On Christmas morning, 
two-and-a- half-year-old Zachary kept unwrapping baby 
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Russell's presents and piling them around him. Tiny Russell 
just slept on. I remember the frustrations of taking pictures, 
finally saying to Lisa, “1 don't know. ] think he's smiling, 
don't you?” and then snapping away. Eleven years later I see 
in those photos the faintest of smiles, almost like he knew 
something 1 did not. By his second Christmas, Russell’s 
weakness was a thing of the past. Russell was tearing the 
packages wide open, and there wa.s another baby boy sleep- 
ing under the tree. All three were “all boy.” Almost too 
much hoy. 

I pushed aside the memories and kissed the sleeping thes^ 
pian on the cheek. He turned toward the wall and smiled and 
mumbled, probably some line from the musical. 

The rehearsals flew by, and 1 rose to the challenge Russell's 
natural stage presence created. I memorized. 1 gestured. 1 
dredged up feeling. 1 worked hard. And he helped me. And we 
drank a lot of root beer and laughed more than we knew wc 
could and talked about great Christmases, brothers and sisters, 
rookie cards and fears and doubts and hopes and dreams. I 
think he was glad to know 1 still have them. 

It was a Christmas present I never expected. For that Christ- 
mas 1 learned that — no matter what anyone says— Russell is 
not like me. Russell is Russell, just like Zach is Zach, Donovan 
is Donovan, Patrick is Patrick, and Lauren is Lauren. 

And eggnog is not the drink of Christmas. Not for me and 
Russell, anyway. It is a cold Barq's root beer... preferably in the 
parking lot of the Circle K. !®J 

The father of five, Thom Hunter of Norman is the author of 
Those Not-So-Still Small Voices (NuvPrcss, 1993, l-SOO-366- 
7788), Gil Adams is a Tulsa -l7ased free-lance illnstratar, 
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Gloxima thrives in compost, 
pent moss, and sand. 


EFORE I BECAME A SERIOUS 
gardener, gardening seemed lo me, 
while at times a bit hard on the back, 
pretty easy on the brain. My first garden 
reinforced this misconception. Almost 
twenty years ago, I planted a dozen or so 
tomato plants, several hills of crookneck 
squash, and long rows of lettuce and rad* 

Ishes and potatoes in the sandy, scrub oak 
hills east of Norman, Call it beginner's luck, 
hut the harvest came in by the bushel, and I was 
able to enjoy that most baste of gardening satisfac- 
tions — giving squash away. While that summer proved a 
novice can raise a few tomatoes, 1 have since found that sus- 
taining a big vegetable garden year in and year out as I now 
do requires more than luck. 

It takes planning. To garden well requires attention to de- 
tail, wisdom, and a certain amount of finesse, not to mention 
a tow sack of gardening tricks. Which is why gardening books 
are so popular — and gardening authors, like Ardmore's 
Louise Riotte, so revered. With seventy-plus years of garden- 
ing experience to draw on, Louise is proficient in gardening 
basics and useful lips, but she is no horticultural loe Friday. 
In her nine gardening books, she has made a name for her- 
self by digressing from the strictly utilitarian. Take lettuce. 
Writing about this most basic of garden basics, Louise begins 
on a poetic note (“round, pale green, and full of moisture'') 
but is careful to tell her readers which types of lettuce to plant 
and how best to tend a lettuce patch, as well as lettuce's vita- 
min content and possible medicinal values. Her signature, 
however, is Che obscure oddball fact — in the case of lettuce, 
the fact that its sap is believed to contain opium. Native 
Americans used to smoke the dried sap of the wild plant be- 
fore bedtime to ensure interesting dreams, Louise tells us, and 
practitioners of homeopathic medicine believe that because 
of this bit of opium, lettuce may very well be bad for the stom- 
ach as well as the sex drive. 

Such adventurous detours have made Louise one of the 
best-selling gardening writers ever. Her mini- encyclopedia 
on companion planting, Cnrrots Love Tomatoes, was first pub- 
lished twenty years ago. If you want to know whether it is 
kosher to plant onions between cabbage plants, this is the 
place to look. (As it turns out, onions and all members of the 
cabbage family get along well with each other, according to 
Louise.) To date, nearly half a million copies of Girruls Love 
Tomatoes have been sold worldwide — a phenomenal num- 
ber for a garden book. Now in its fortieth printing, a few years 
ago it was rated number fourteen on the Hst of all-time gar- 
den paperback best sellers, running neck and neck with the 
garden classic Joy o f Gardening, 

Louise's eight other garden books: Roses Love Garlic, Sleep- 
ing with a Sun flower, Astrological Gardeniug, Saccessfitl Small 
Food Gardens, Planetary Planting, The Complete Guide to Ber- 
ries and Grapes, The Complete Guide to Growing Nuts, and !n 
Natttre's Flandstxre also what Louise calls long playing—sell- 
ing steadily in bookstores for many years. Yet even those that 


eventually do go out of print tend to 
pop up again. Sitccessfal Small Food 
Gardens, first published in 1977, was 
updated and brought back into print 
in 1993 because of popular demand. 
Her books have no set formula. 
Some are arranged alphabetically by 
topic like encyclopedias; others are 
straight ahead gardening manuals; while 
one is an almanac. Whatever the format, 
they are the kind of books one can open up 
anywhere and count on finding something inter- 
esting — such as the odd but pleasing fact that the Indians 
who greeted Columbus were wearing corsages of popcorn. 

Louise puts together these excursions into the heart of the 
garden at her dining room table, her cat Bootsie looking on. 
It is not unusual for her to get up as early as two a.m. to pound 
on her old Remington; anyone passing by and seeing her in 
action at that hour would guess that she was writing her life 
story, and in a way she iS' — ^the story of her life in the garden. 

In person, she is unpretentious and friendly, her memory 
astonishing, “I haven't forgotten what I said, just what book 
1 said it in,” she jokes. Age has made her candid and less apt 
to be found gardening in her own backyard, but the passage 
of time has not diminished her enthusiasm for writing about 
gardening a whit. 

Louise is so popular because there is no one else quite like 
her, says her publisher, Pam Art of Garden Way/Storey Pub- 
lishing in Vermont. For one thing, at the age of eighty-six, 
she has had two or three times more seasons in the garden 
than most garden writers. “Reading her books is like having 
a grandma at your elbow, offering reassurance," says Art. An- 
other thing that makes Louise unique is her gender. While 
Britain has a tradition of famous women gardeners, the 
United States does not. Louise has managed to make it big 
in a field dominated by men like the late Robert Rodale, pub- 
lisher of Organic Gardening magazine, and Bob Thompson 
of television's 'The Victory Garden." 

She has also steadfastly refused to climb on anyone's ped- 
estal. To a woman who remarked that garden writers must 
lead exciting lives, Louise replied dryly that yes, she goes into 
her garden every night and thumps the watermelons for ex- 
citement. 

Though gardening may not be a thrill a minute, Louise 
manages to see the humor in it. She sticks up for 
underappreciated vegetables like salsify, going so far as to 
tbreaten to organize a Society for the Promotion and Protec- 
tion of Salsify. She promises the reader that eating home- 
grown asparagus will give her asparagusto! Indeed, review- 
ers have praised Louise's books as much for their entertain- 
ing writing style as their mix of information. Not that Louise 
ever cheats on the latter. For her books, she gathers the gar- 
dening traditions and lore of our grandparents, adds gener- 
ous amounts of the latest horticultural research, then offers 
it to the reader with the friendliness of a neighbor offering 
you a just-out-of-the-skillet fried pie. How much people like 
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her books is illustrated by a phone call Louise received re- 
cently. A ninety-two-year-old woman told Louise that she 
has two books with her in her hospital room: the Bible and 
Sleeping with a Sunflower. 

What 1 found myself liking the most about Louise is her 
Okieness. Though gardening in Oklahoma is better than gar- 
dening in Vermont (too cold) or California (too dry), gar- 
den books tend to be written by gardeners from the coasts. 
For Oklahomans, Louise’s books are especially useful. 
Though written for a broad geographical audience and trans- 
lated into seven languages, Louise’s books often recount tra- 
ditions dear to the home folks: hunting poke salad, picking 
dewberries, putting up watermelon preserves, making hon- 
eysuckle wine, and feasting on fall greens. She has lived in 
Ardmore virtually all her life and tells stories of incredible 
winds coming out of nowhere to sweep away her apples and 
the difficulties of growing English peas in southern Okla- 
homa. On page after page, she shares her many gardening 
triumphs, but best of all, she sings the praises of the seasons 
in Oklahoma, as in this passage from Sleeping with a Sun- 
flower: 

April is the time of year when the pink of the redbud 
draws the eye irresistibly to wooded hillsides. This pink 
is completely different from the luminous^ thin shine of 
a peach petal. At first it is almost red, but in its prime, 
when all the redbud trees stand forth, it is exactly the pink 
you get when you pour thick country cream over a piece 
of fresh raspberry cobbler and the juice and cream run 
together and blend. Hills that were just recently color- 
less almost to invisibility now look suddenly like a party 
table. You long for a giant spoon so you can reach far out 
and scoop up and eat this delicious pinkness. 

A Bumper Crop of Garde iiiiuj Wudom 

F or LOUISE, WRITING COMES NATURALLY. 

“Writing runs out my head like water runs out of a fau- 
cet,” she says. Most successful writers are prolific, she be- 
lieves, and she is convinced that it is a mistake to think about 
it too much before one starts to write. If she gets stuck, she 
sleeps on it. She has never had an agent or any schooling in 


Cold Moon-Deceniber 

I F you have not already started to propagate some of 
your house plants to give for holiday gifts, early 
December is not too late. 

Long ago, ladies considered house plants very precious. 
When they secured a new variety, they would guard it jeal- 
ously. My mother, who was sometimes a bit naughty, 
would carry a folded bread wrapper in her purse (plastic 
bags being unknown at the time) just in case she could talk 
someone into giving her a slip, as cuttings were called in 
those days. Once she could not resist, when her hostess 
was out of the room preparing refreshments, snipping off 
a tiny bit of a cherished plant and slipping it into her purse. 
She carefully tended the cutting, and it grew. Every time 
her friend came over, 1 had to run out and hide it. One 
day she came over unexpectedly, and I remember what a 
dreadful time my mother had trying to explain. 

The most rapid way to propagate house plants is by 
division or offsets, as stem cuttings may take over a month 
to produce well-rooted plants. 

Use division to propagate plants that increase by form- 
ing crowns (new plant groups) by the old plants. Falling 
into this category are African violets, mother-in-law’s 
tongue (Sansevieria), Chinese evergreens, and many 
ferns. To divide the plant, remove it from the pot, and 
then cut or pull the crowns apart, making sure that each 
portion of crown has some roots attached. 

Pot the divided crowns in well-drained potting medium 
composed of equal parts of loam and leaf mold with some 
sand. Vermiculite added to the soil will help to keep it 
from packing. 

Plants that form offsets or plantlets are: Aechma, hen 
and chickens, spider plant, hromeliads, Boston fern, and 
strawberry geraniums. 

You will find that offsets, on a short or long stem, can 
be cut from the mother plant and potted. Plantlets on 
kalanchoes, good luck plant, devils-backbone, life plant, 
and bryophylum may be removed individually, or the 
entire leaf may be placed on perlite and peat. After the 
plantlets have formed roots, they may be repotted. Re- 
member, kalanchoes belong to the succulents, and they 
will not tolerate poorly drained soil or overwatering. 

— from Sleeping with a Sunflower 
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From LouLie^tf Kitchen 


H ERK where i live in southern Okla- 
homai the high winds of January often 
provide us with a light harvest ofpecanst shaking 
down the very last nuts on the trees. I compete 
with the squirrels for these, for they are necessary 
ingredients for that delicious southern dessert 
known as Pecan Pie. I am a devout con tester, 
and I once won a prize tor the following rendi- 
tion of this Oklahoma favorite, 

Oklahoma Pecan Pie 

I unbaked 9" deep dish pie shell 
3 eggs, slightly beaten 

1/2 cup sugar 

t cup corn syrup (half light, half dark) 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1/8 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons melted butter or 

margarine 

1 cup pecans, chopped {makes cutting 
pie easier) 

Whipped cream or vanilla ice cream for 
topping 

Preheat oven to 375"^?. Perforate pie shell. 

Mix ingredients in order given, making sure 
pecans are well coated, as this gives them an 
attractive glossy appearance. Place pic on a 
cookie sheet in oven. Bake 40 minutes. Cool and 
cover with topping if desired just before serving. 
Makes one 9- inch pie. 

Food For The Soul 

(And w h t c V e r ails you) 

I N the early days you could not run down 
to the corner drugstore to fill a prescription — 
there just wasn’t one there to run to — but granny 
or the herb-woman usually had something that 
would cure the condition or at least alleviate the 
pain. 

Some were very tasty. Wine jelly was one of 
the most pleasant for building up an invalid, as 
well as a noble inspiration to make for Christmas 
gifts. 

Wine jelly also adds zest to sauces and gravies, 
and is especially good served with lamb or baked 
ham. Combine it \vith yellow prepared mustard 
for a superb sauce or basting agent. 

Arrowroot Wine Jelly 

I cup boiling water 
2 heaping teaspoonfuls arrowroot 
2 heapi ng teaspoon fob wh ite suga r 
1 tablespoon brandy or 3 tablespoons of 
wine 

Boil together until thickened, stirring all the 
while. Eat with cream, flavored with rose water 
and sweeten to taste 

— from Sleeping with a Sunflower 


writing: ''I just sat down and wrote.” 

This matter-of-lact approach has worked well for her. 
Bored after she retired from secretarial work in 1973, Louise 
looked around for something to do. When a friend began 
writing greeting card verses, Louise said to herself: '*Heck 
dui n, ['m as good as she is,” and as it turns out, she was right. 
The next thing she knew she was writing regularly for greet- 
ing card companies. 

Her writing career evolved from there and illustrates the 
maxim “write about w^hat you know.” Her first published ar- 
ticle in Rock Hound magazine, “Stalking the Giant Ammo- 
nites: Crinoids Like You WouldnT Believe,” was an account 
of family rock hunting expeditions to Lake Murray, Next she 


Loll Lie, like moot devoted gardenero, 
loveo to give advice. 


turned to Oklahoma history — ^interviewing old cowboys for 
True West and Golden VfeL 'Lo date, she has published ar- 
ticles in some fifty magazines — ^from Grain Producefs News 
to Progressive IVufnfl/i, Magazine work led to books — ^her 
first, Egg Decorating, came out of an article for Creative Crafts. 
Likewise the frequent articles she wrote on her gardening 
experiences for Organic GtiiY/e/ung Jed before long to books 
for Garden Way Publications, now Storey Publications, and 
Simon and Schuster, 

[n the mid-1970s Louise published in rapid succession her 
first four garden books. Immediately they struck a chord. 
Baby boomers intrigued by astrology and wanting to get back 
to the land and grow their own food organically found the 
perfect guide in Louise. Although she was then in her mid- 
sixties and hardly a hippie, Louise had been planting by the 
signs and making compost all her life. Perfectly in synch with 
ihe limes, her books took off from the very beginning, says 
Art. And because her books are so personal — laced wixh gar- 
dening anecdotes and garnished with stories about her fam- 
ily — Louise herself garnered a following. In the back of ev- 
ery Storey book is a reader response postcard, and every year 
the company gets back thousands. “We often get comments 
like, 'We love to read Louise. What else is she going to write 
about?' ” says Art, 

From time to time Louise has branched out into children’s 
books, but writing about gardening has proved to be her forte. 
Her books have been translated into all the major European 
languages and a tew of the minor ones like Portuguese and 
Hungarian, She has a strong following in Canada and is a vet- 
eran guest on radio garden shows coast to coast, Louise stead- 
fastly claims that it is not the fame that goes along with being 
a best-selling author that she likes best but the money (wise 
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investments, she says, have made her one of the wealthiest 
women in Oklahoma), but 1 suspect it is neither wealth nor 
celebrity that has made her one of gardening's most prolific 
writers. Louise, like most devoted gardeners, just loves to give 
advice. Visit a true gardener for five minutes and you can be 
assured a garden news report on what did well this year and 
why, what new varieties worked or disappointed, what plant 
caught creepy fungus, and which ones grew like jack’s legend- 
ary beanstalk. I suspect we can’t help ourselves. Like a gar- 
dener with a bumper crop of squash, Louise, 1 figure, has a 
bumper crop of gardening wisdom — she just has to spread it 
around. And her sharing does not end with garden advice. 
One Christmas, recalls Art, she enclosed plastic bags of pe- 
cans from her own trees in the box with her manuscript, with 
the instructions: “Please give one to everyone who works 
there for their Christmas pie.” As Louise has written: ''The 
pioneer spirit of helpfulness is not dead.” 

Virgo for VineOf Veniiofor Beano 

M y favorite book by louise is her garden 

almanac, Sleeping with a Situflowen After 1 read it, not 
only did 1 know how to fix day lily buds for lunch, but 1 felt 
well- acquainted with Louise and her family. 1 knew that her 
mama liked a cup of chamomile tea when she had a headache 
(recipe induded), that her daddy planted peach trees in their 
chicken yard (good for pest control), and that her son once 
built a textbook fish pond (“aquaculture is the wave of the 
future”). I also knew that while Louise can bake a prize-win- 
ning pecan pie, her fruitcake is nothing to write home about. 
In short, 1 felt like 1 knew Louise and her family better than I 
know some of my own relations. 

Born in 1909 in Kentucky, Louise and her family moved 
first to Durant, and then to Ardmore when she was five. The 
son of a Prussian count, Louise’s father, Rudolph Wilhelm 
Von Helbach, emigrated to the United States to go into the 
ranching business with his elder brother. Later he sold his 
share of the ranch and bought a movie theater in Ardmore 
called the Theatorium. The theater featured both vaudeville 
and silent movies; whenever the vaudeville acts failed to show 
up, Louise went on. She danced and did a tumbling act 
dressed up as a clown; the audience, especially the other kids, 
loved this, she recalls. 

Perhaps it was then, as a seven-year-old cartwheeling across 
the Theatorium stage, that Louise learned how to he enter- 
taining, a word used often in reviews of her hooks. It was 
during these same early years that she learned about organic 
gardening and astrological gardening, two themes that pop 
up in her books over and over again. 

The roots of gardening go deep in her lamily. The Helbachs 
had long experience with agricniture in the Old World, where 
they were dedicated com posters, using plant residues and 
manures to make the compost that fertilized their fields. 
“They were well-respected because they had not one, but two, 
manure piles steaming in the cold air outside the castle 
stables,” quips Louise, 


A Gardeners 
ChrUtntcu Stuffing 

T his herbal stuffing can be made a 

week or so in advance and stored in the 
freezer. 

Herbal Turkey Stuffing 
\ pou n d bu I k pork sausage 
1 1/2 cup,s chopped onion 
1 1/2 teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons dried whole sage, crushed 
! t eas poon dried wh ol e rose m a ry , 
crushed 

1/4 teaspoon pepper 
8 cups cubed corn bread 
16 slices white bread, cut in 1 /2-inch 
cubes 

2 1/2 cups turkey or chicken broth 
2 eggs, beaten 

1/3 cup butter or margarine, melted 
Cook sausage and onion in a medium skillet 
over low heat til sausage is brown and onion is 
tender. Drain. Place in a large bowl, and add 
next six ingredients, mixing well. Do not add 
eggs or broth. Place mixture in plastic freezer 
bag and store in freezer until wanted. 

On Christmas morning, thaw dressing and 
add eggs and broth when you arc ready to stuff 
your turkey. Preheat oven to 325°F. Remove 
giblets and neck from turkey; reserve for gravy. 
Rinse turkey thoroughly with cold water; pat 
dry, inside and out. Stuff dressing into both 
neck and body cavity of turkey. Tie ends of legs 
to tail with cord; lift wingtips up and over back 
so they are tucked under bird. Brush entire 
bird with butter or margarine; place on rack in 
roasting pan, breast side up. Bake, basting 
frequently. Stuffing is sufficient for a 16- to 18- 
pound turkey. 

Gib/et Gravy 

Turkey liver, heart, and gizzard 
3/4 teaspoon salt 
1/8 teaspoon pepper 
4 tablespoons Hour 
4 tablespoons fat or drippings from 
chicken or turkey 
3 cups giblet stock 
Wash liver, heart, and cleaned gizzard. 

Cover gizzard and heart with cold water, add 
salt, and pepper, and simmer until tender. Add 
liver and cook ID to 20 minutes longer. Drain, 
saving stock, and chop giblets fine. Brown 
flour in fat, stirring constantly, cooking about 5 
minutes. Add giblets and stock. Cream or milk 
may be used for part of the stock. Makes 3 
cups gravy. 

— from Sleeping with a Sunflower 
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"*With a littie planning ami forethought/' says Louhe, one can garden almost year-round in southern Oklahoma. She herself has grown onions 
months out of the year and ''brushed snow off spinach" destined for her lunch. 


Although organic farming techniques such as composting 
had been practiced for centuries, by the turn of the century 
Europe and North America had turned to chemical fertiliz- 
ers and synthetic pesticides. The Helbachs declined, however, 
to jump on the chemical bandwagon. Instead, in association 
with the Austrian philosopher Rudolf Steiner, they estab- 
lished an agriculture school in Montabaiir, Germany, which 
advocated the old-fashioned methods. Steiner and his fol- 
lowers believed that the soils of Europe, once so rich in or- 
ganic matter, were declining due to the adoption of chemi- 
cal farming. The solution they proposed was called bio-dy- 


namic gardening— or gardening in cooperation with nature. 
Like today’s organic gardeners, Louise’s forefathers advocated 
using strictly organic fertilizers and experimented with com- 
panion planting and planting in raised beds. In addition, the 
bio-dynamic gardeners believed that the heavens— stars, 
planets, and moon— had an effect on plant growth. 

Louise’s father brought his faith in bio- dynamic garden- 
ing with him to Oklahoma. In Ardmore the kimily kept 
horses, rabbits, pheasants, peacocks, chickens, and grew a big 
garden, the soil of which had been enriched by the naanure 
of their farm animals. Her father also grew grapes; one of 
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Louise’s early memories is of helping him in his small vine- 
yard, harvesting luscious blue-black grapes. Of the five 
H el bach children, Louise was the one who became most in- 
terested in gardening, which pleased her father very much, 
she recalls. 

Because of his influence, “1 hit the organic road long be- 
fore anyone else did,” she says. Like many an old farmer, her 
father was also a firm believer in lunar gardening — planting 
and harvesting according to the phase of the moon. 

Louise has since written two books about lunar gardening: 
Planetary Planting and Astrological Ganiening. 1"hough it 
seems esoteric to us now, planting by the moon signs used to 
be a widespread practice in Oklahoma, says Steve Dobbs, 
former host of the nationally acclaimed television show 
“Oklahoma Gardening.” Some gardeners, including Louise, 
still keep track of the phases of the moon. One year Louise 
planted corn in a garden that was a sea of mud, because the 
moon was in the right sign and in the right phase. While ev- 
eryone else that year had a crop failure, her corn not only 
sprouted but produced two ears to the stalk, “to the surprise 
of everyone except me.” 

Of course, “You can’t plant by the signs and sit down and 
expect a miracle,” she writes. For the best results, she advo- 
cates combining “sound, practical, down-to-earth knowledge 
of organic gardening with planting by the signs." Indeed, she 
follows her own advice in her books, never veering too long 
from the practical. On one page she may tell us that it is best 
to plant okra in the second or third quarter of the moon, only 
on the next to cite the latest vitamin, fiber, and cholesterol 
findings from the American Heart Association. 

If her father schooled her in the agricultural wisdom of his 
ancestors, her mother passed on a different kind of wisdom. 
Louisa Bauer was a farm girl who spent her childhood gath- 
ering ginseng, mushrooms, and herbs in the Indiana woods 
and selling them to herbal medicine makers. She became an 
expert in medicinal and poisonous plants. She brought herbs 
with her from Kentucky to grow in the family garden and 
doctored Louise and her brothers with them when they fell 
ill. Her mother was very respected by Native American heal- 
ers in the area, remembers Louise, and was even given an 
honorific name: HiUeah-ta-ha^ meaning “One Who Thinks 
Good.” Not surprisingly, her daughter now sprinkles herbal 
lore throughout her books, as well as information about 
Native American food, culture, and history. 

Louise got a garden of her own in 1939 after she married 
Carl Riotte, a New Yorker and a graduate of that state’s agri- 
cultural college. On two lots in town they raised a big gar- 
den and various small farm animals. Riotte taught his wife 
about beekeeping, and Louise taught her husband a thing or 
two about growing peanuts; their first argument was over the 
location of a blackberry bush. Together the couple estab- 
lished “The Smallest Farm in America,” or so a designation 
from the Skelly Oil Company read. During World War II, 
when raising your own food was considered patriotic, Skeliy 
had a program to recognize outstanding farms. Posters dur- 
ing both world wars encouraged Americans to grow “victory 
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J ANUARY is a time for dreaming by the fire 
and planning your spring garden. Soon a feast of 
seed and nursery catalogs will arrive and a bewilder- 
ing array of new and old fiower, fruit, and vegetable 
varieties for you to choose from — but won't it be a 
pleasure! 

I know seed, like everything else, has increased in 
price, but seeds are still one of the biggest bargains 
going. All the work has been done for you. And I 
can't say enough nice things about the seedsmen and 
nurserymen I have dealt with during the last forty 
years or so. They are absolutely dependable. Their 
seeds are true to name, and if they say they will 
replace their nursery stock if it doesn't grow, they 
will. Seedsmen like Parks and Burpee have been at it 
a long time. 

The old seed catalogs were perhaps even more full 
of advice than they are now. In addition to giving 
advice, however, the old seedsmen sometimes 
sought it, so that years ago the customers helped 
with the testing of some novelties and occasionally 
named them as well. 

In 1 833 the W. Atlee Burpee company sent free 
packets of a likely looking new lettuce to a few 
hundred customers to try out under various local 
growing conditions. It was designated Sample No. 
33, and one gardener waxed so lyrical in his 
report — “large, handsome, firm" — and was so 
carried away hy the lettuce’s appealing center that he 
suggested the new variety be called Golden Heart, 
which it promptly was. 

— from Sleeping with a Sunflower 
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Grapes are helped hy a 
nearby planting of hyssop. 


gardens/' (“Ever)^ garden a munitions 
plant," proclaimed one poster.) For thdr 
efforts, the Riottes received a hundred 
dollar bond, dinner, a pennant, citation, 
pins, and various other honors, Louise re- 
calls. were also carefully inspected by 
(Skelly) researchers who sat around our 
living room feasting on cookies and my 
mother's homemade peach brandy,..” 

Tending that two -lot farm taught Louise 
something about getting the most out of a small 
space. In 1977 she based her book Suixessfuf Snmll 
Food Gardens on her experiences. In that book she discusses 
intercropping, which is planting every available space in the 
garden with vegetables, herbs, even flowers. To make such a 
closely planted garden work, the gardener needs to know 
something about companion planting. Advocates of com- 
panion planting, like Louise, hold that some plants grow par- 
ticularly well together, while other pairings retard each oth- 
ers'' growth. Some plants can help their neighbors by repel- 
ling harmful insects or attracting helpful ones. Knowing what 
plants are friends and which are enemies forms the basis of 
companion planting. 

Louise's two books exploring the subject. Carrots Imvc To- 
matoes kmd Roses Love Gariks were pioneers in thdr lime, says 


Most of the research on companion 
planting, however, is still being done by 
home gardeners rather than scientists. 
Louise cites her own experience as well as 
about fo rt y s o Li r c es i n Ca rro ts L o ve T o n i a - 
toes. After reading it for awhile, I felt as if 1 
had entered some garden in the Twilight 
Zone, where one by one the greatest garden- 
ers of the past had come back to life to advise 
me that rabbits dislike the smell of garlic and 
fish, and for heaven's sake, don’t set the cabbage 
next to the strawberries. 

EtuHeM Siuwner 

I N 1987, LOUISE RECEIVED A CITATION FROM THE 

Oklahoma stale legislature for the impact her writings have 
had in helping us preserve our health and our history, "Thereby 
bringing pride and honor to her community and state.” Despite 
such accolades, Louise Riotte remains a well-kept secret in Okla- 
homa, according to Steve Dobbs, w^ho still considers the segment 
he did with Louise on OETA’s ""Oklahoma Gardening” as one 
of the highlights of his time with the show. Louise suffers no 
delusions about her local stature: "Tm better known in Europe 
than 1 am in Oklahoma,” Louise confides. 



Louuu’ it the graiuWtuighler of 
a Pmooian count uiu) the 
(huu)hter of a man who, with 
Anolrian philooopher Riuhlf 
Steiner, eotahliohcft one of 
Europe o pram) tra()itional 

f 

apricnllnre oehoolo. 


Art. Since then, interest has only grown. “There’s no doubt 

that certain plants attract beneficia! insects,” says Dobbs, or 
repel pests. He cites the findings of agricultural scientists who 
have shown that French marigolds reduce nematodes in the 
soil around their roots and therefore should be planted ahead 
of tomato plants where nematodes are a problem, as they are 
in some parts of Oklahoma. 

Louise^ right, receives fan mail from as far away as New Zealand. “/ 
feel like yon write for real people^ wrote one admirer. 
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^Vm better known ui Europe than I 
am in Oklahonuh ' confideo LoaLie. 


And her repumtion continues to grow. She recently submit- 
ted two hundred pages of gardening tips to Reader's Digest books 
for their upcoming 1001 Hints and Tips for Yonr Garden. And 
she is enthusiastic about her latest manuscript: The Riottes Build 
Their Dream Romh which she says is her wittiest book to date. 
The dream pond, teeming with fat catfish and presided over by 
a flock of while ducks, is on her son Eugene’s place nearby; she 
has passed the gardening standard onto him, and he has taken 
it up like a religious convert, she says with a chuckle. 

Myself, whenever 1 feel too tired to go out and weed the to- 
matoes, [ have only to open one of Louise’s books to regain my 
fortitude. The rewards of gardening are many, she correctly 
points out: physical fitness, improved nutrition, pure food. For 
those who require more tangible rewards, Louise points out, 
once again so perfect ly in tune with the times, that the profits 
from ones garden — the bushels of corn or crates of strawber- 
ries — are not taxed. Gardening together also promotes family 
values: “A family working together promotes morality, fitmily 
unity,” and she adds, “y^^ ^ b>t better.” If thaTs not enough 

to get me off the couch, I have only to read one of her descrip- 


tions of garden produce, like this rhapsody on new potatoes: 

We had a taste for the little newpotatoeSj boiled in (heir 
baby skins, drained, salted, peppered, and gently 
ntoiinded on a plate, drizzled with bt4tter and topped 
with a big plop of sour cream. 

Beyond the taste thrills and the tax breaks, another reason to 
garden exists, a reason that is implied in all of Louise’s books. 
Her editor at Storey, Gwen Steege, acknowledges that “Louise 
gets real pleasure from being outdoors, being part of nature.” 
Gardeners do. Tve discovered that when it is high summer and 
I am surrounded by what Louise calls merry melons, all seems 
right with the world. Louise captures the feeling in this passage 
from Sleeping with n Sunflower: 

I love the insect noises of July. Tve always a friendly feel- 
ingfor crickets. And I love to go to sleep at night billed by 
the shrill cry of the cicada or hari^est fly. They make a lot of 
noise but are seldom found in enough numbers to be dam- 
aging. [ even love the big noise of the tiny tree toads. Sum- 
mer is a good time to be alive, to work, to rest, and to sleep. 

Comforting words to remember while the north wind blows. 

m 


Maura McDermott is a contributing editor to Oklahoma Today 
who plans her gardens from her farm outside Checotak 


GETTING THERE 

To find Louise Riotte's books, gardeners can check their local book store 
or call Storey Conimimicatmis, (SOO) 44 1-5700. Storey has published five 
of the Ardmore anthoTs hooks, including Cjitwis Love Tomatoes, Rose.s 
Lewe Garlic, Sleeping With A Sunflower, Astrological Gardening, and 
Success With Small Food Gardens; all are under $12. (Rjotte^s books can 
be found in nuinerous tramlations includmg German, Spanish, and 
French ) Planetar}' Planting, another Riotte book is available through 
ACS Pnblimtions at (SOO) 637-2M2. Riotte’s remaining books are no 
longer in print . 

Readers Digest Hooks will inchuk some Oklahoma Riotteisrns in its 
tool Hints and Tips for Your Garden ($30), expected in book stores in 
September of 1996 ( or by mail order in May at 1 -800-2J4-9000). Riotte 
provided information abont moon gardening to nettles for 

the project. 

‘^Oklahoma Gardening'* also setb a $24.95 video tape widt a five to sbe- 
tninute profile of Riotte (the tape also has JO minntes on topics ranging 
Jront backyard peanut fkttches io corn harvest worm worries). To order a 
tape, setid n cheek to OSV Agriadtural CMmmuniaitions, I / / Public 
information Bnilding, Stillwater, Oklahoma 74078-6041 (make sure to 
note it's gardening show 1907), (405) 744-3727, 
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Self Portrait in the Studio^ oilp 1975. Collection of Jason Aberbach. 





He Stood 
in the Sun 

POET, PAINTER, WARRIOR, T.C. CANNON REMAINS AMONG 
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EVER TO EMERGE 
YET BY AGE 3 1 , HE 
NEW BOOK LOOKS 
THE ARTIST AND THE INSIDE WORKINGS OF THE MAN. 

BY JOAN FREDERICK 

Above, T.C. flanked by his major influences: Sitting Bull and Bob Dylan. 
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T.C Ciwtwn 


Letter to a 
friend 

Soon it will he over for 
me... and then / will only have 
to push all the harder to make 
a condition for myself and oth~ 
ers that will merit my wish of 
complete, ultra-complete indi- 
vidual movement to paint and 
paint and paint. 

How divine to dream now 
that a canvas will confront me 
in the near future and stand 
there gessoed and empty, 
waiting to devour my hand 
and brush, mind and action. 
Yes, how thoughtful of God to 
provide a life-stream such as 
art. A most important life- 
stream. 

—T.C. 


“T.C. never talked about himseify the future or the past or anything like that. He never 
talked about his paintings. We\i just visity sit and talk. He never said, 7Ve been to 
New York Cityy* or anything like that.'* 

— Walter Cannon 


TWO ROADS 

T ommy wayne cannon, known 

professionally as T.C. Cannon, entered this 
world on September 27, 1946, at the Indian hospital 
in Liwton, Oklahoma. He was born on the ancient 
hunting grounds of his ancestors, near the oldest 
mountain range in the continental United States, the 
Wichita Mountains. Descended from Caddo Indi- 
ans on his mother’s side and Kiowas on his father’s, 
his heritage was decidedly Indian, enriched by the 
closeness of the Native American communities that 
dot the Southern Plains area in and around the 
Wichitas. 

When Tommy was born, Walter and Minnie 
(Mamie) Cannon lived in Gracemont. In 1950, the 
family moved to Apache to care for Walter’s ailing 
mother Grace Two Hatchet Cannon, who wanted to 
spend her last days at home with loved ones. After 
her death, the Cannons moved again, this time south 
of Mountain View to live on Walter’s family allot- 
ment near the Wichita Mountains. This remote 
farming area, known as Zodaltone, is the location of 
an ancient sulfur spring called Stinking Creek in the 
days before white settlement. Close by is Rainy 
Mountain, the site where, in ancient times, the tribe 
stopped to camp after the long migration from its 
original hunting grounds near the Yellowstone area. 
During that camp, it rained and rained; each time the 
Kiowas camped there afterward, it rained, so in t\pi- 
cal Indian ftishion, it became Rainy Mountain. In 
later years, numerous ceremonies and medicine 
quests elevated it to the status of a sacred mountain. 

T.C. Cannon grew up at the very foot of this an- 
cient ground and, even as a young man, returned to 
the area whenever he could. “When he would come 
home from lAIA (the Institute of American Indian 
Arts in Santa Fe)...we’d embrace and talk,” recalls 
Walter Cannon. “He’d get in his car and go out to 
the mountains where he was raised... He loved the 
mountains.” 

Not long before T.C. started school in Zodaltone 
(a country school that served grades one through 
twelve), his father took time to name him in the In- 
dian way. “Tommy’s Indian name is Pai-douug-u- 
day. It means ‘One Who Stands in the Sun.’ It kind 
of sums T.C. up. I asked for Lommy’s Indian name. 
It was my uncle’s name on my mother’s side. He 
passed away many years ago.. .When Tommy was a 
little boy, I went to my uncle’s son lames, because he's 
the one who has the right to give the name. I said, 
‘Do any of your kinfolks have your Dad’s name? 1 
would like to name my son after your Dad.’ 


“He said, ‘No one has it. I’ll give it to him.’ So he 
came over one day and gave him the name.. .Later, 
after Tommy had died, James’s brother wanted the 
name. James has the right to give the name, they hand 
the name on down, so Peace wanted it back for one 
of his grandchildren, but James siiid, ‘No, maybe later 
on, but Tommy’s known in the art world as One Who 
Stands in the Sun, so we can’t do that now. Maybe 
later on.’ ” 

The Cannons were the only Indian family in the 
white farming community of Gracemont, and 
Tommy spent his grade school years as the only In- 
dian student in his class. He endured schoolmates 
calling him “Chief’ and other names while making 
straight “A’s” and lamenting the fact that his father, 
who spoke Kiowa fluently, had never taught him the 
language of his tribe. (Though T.C.’s mom enrolled 
him as a Caddo at birth, T.C. later enrolled himself 
as a Kiowa.) 

T.C. was always his own man. Though the 
Gracemont school system did not have an art teacher, 
by high school T.C. was drawing and painting on his 
own. He placed first four years in a row at the regional 
art contests for high school students sponsored by 
Southwestern Oklahoma State College in 
Weatherford. He also worked on his own time to 
improve his art, reading books, performing in school 
plays, listening to folk music, and traveling to 
Anadarko to see murals by the Kiowa Five that hung 
in the local post office. Through Anadarko’s South- 
ern Plains Indian Museum, which houses artifacts, 
traveling exhibits, and works by local craftspeople, he 
was exposed to a variety of I ndian art and mature art- 
ists like LeeTsatoke (son of Kiowa Five painter Mon- 
roe Tsatoke), who spent time with T.C. discussing 
color, design, and Kiowa tradition. 

T.C.’s earlier paintings (before 1964) reflect those 
talks: traditional, flat, two-dimensional areas with 
outlines and very little shading, perspective, or back- 
ground detail. His subjects — buffiiloes and warriors 
in stylized settings — heavily influenced by the Kiowa 
Five. 

T.C. later said his career began in 1962 at the age 
of sixteen, when he began selling his art at the Indian 
Arts and Crafts Cooperative located inside the South- 
ern Plains Indian Museum. He would go on to win 
several art awards in the early 1960s at the annual 
Indian Exposition in Anadarko and to seriously con- 
sider art as a career. Eventually, he won a scholar- 
ship to the newly formed Institute of American In- 
dian Arts in Santa Fe, New Mexico. But before head- 
ing to college in 1964, he entered the New York 
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Grandmother In 1S85, 
oll/acrylic, 1974. 
Collection of Ina and 
William S. Levine. 


When It's Peach Pickin’ Time 
in Georgia, It’s Apple Pickin’ 
Time at the BIA, acrylic, 
1971* Collection of the U.S. 
Dept, of the interior. 


Chief Watching, oil/acrylic, 1978. 
Collection of Nancy and Richard Bloch, 
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A Remembered Muse (Tosca), oil, 1978. Collection of Nancy and Richard Blocbi 







World's Fair, an event, he later noted, that opened 
his eyes to the world outstde* 

THE SHIPROCK BLUES 

HE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
Arts in Santa Fe began as a bureau school, un- 
der the protective wing of the Department of the In- 
terior. Since the days of compelled assimilation in 
the 1870s, Native American children had been forc- 
ibly sent to miiitaiy-type boarding schools designed 
to educate them and prepare them for integration 
into white American culture. ‘Fhe early bureau 
schools were often hostile environ- 
ments for their charges: children 
were beaten and chained to beds for 
speaking their native languages: long 
hair was routinely cut to strip chil- 
dren of any semblance of Indian 
identity. 

By 1961, however, the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Ihiard had recognized that 
Native American art was in danger of 
disappearing altogether, and it rec- 
ommended the Bi A implejnent pro- 
grams to assess problems faced by Native Americans. 
By 1962, the BIA had established the lAIA on the 
grounds of the old Santa Fe Indian School, The new 
school would stress ihe unique cultural traditions of 
the various tribes and encourage the creativity of the 
individual. In 1 964, Tommy Cannon was one of the 
many who ventured into this fertile milieu, along 
with Oklahomans such as Ben Buffldo, Sherman 
Chaddlesone, Parker Boyiddle, and Harvey Russell. 
Not long after his arrival, Tommy took the moniker 
that the world would come to know him by, T.C„ 
short for Tommy Cannon. It was a nod to his father, 
Walter, who was known in Gracernont as “Bubba*' 
or B.C, Cannon. 

The years 1964 to 1967 will be remembered as 
lAlA's golden years, for a disproportionate number 
of its students from that perii>d went on to become 
fiimous in the genre now known as contemporary 
Native American art. Yet ironically the one who 
would become the most famous of them all didn't 
even draw a second glance at the time. “When 1 first 
met Tommy Cannon, 1 don't recall that he stuck out 
from aniting his peers," says Boh Harcoun, who was 
in charge ofscholarships and admissions at lAIA and 
T.Cfs dorm counselor, “He wasn't one of those stu- 
dents who arrested my attention.” 

Froin anonymity, F.C. went on to emerge as one 
of lAlA's most talented students, awarded the pres- 
tigious Governors Trophy and the Baker Award in 
the student division at the Scottsdale National in 
1 966. He look up guitar during these years, and when 
celebrities appeared on campus, he inevitably was 


among the group of students entertaining the artists 
after the concert. He discussed poetry with Allen 
Ginsburg, played folk music with Peter, Paul, and 
Mary, and still had the aplomb to ride a bus back to 
Oklahoma with only five dollars in his pocket. 

Not too many canvases passed under his brush 
before T.C. became convinced of two things: he 
would make a serious contribution to Native Ameri- 
can art and, like many artists who influenced a gen- 
eration, he would die young. “That irritated every- 
body,” one friend recalls. “His many friends would 
say, 'We don't want to hear that. You will not die 
young!' 1 don't think he had any due 
as to how he would die, hut he did 
sense an early death. He was mak- 
ing di is prediction when he was eigh- 
teen or nineteen years of age.” 
From lAIA, T.C. went on to study 
at the San Francisco Art Institute in 
California during a time when “do- 
ing your own thing” was all the rage. 
Aghast at student indifference and 
so-called celebrity teachers who sim- 
ply did not show up for class, 'F.C. 
soon became disillusioned. Two months into the se- 
mester, he abruptly quit school and joined the army. 

BLACK LEGGINS WARRIOR 

.C. PROBABLY COULD HAVE SECURED A 
St (.1 dent determent from the war, although in 
those days, they were hard to obtain. Friends, how- 
ever, sawT.C.'s enlistment as an innately Indian re- 
sponse to war. The Kiowa are known for their fierce 
and brave warriors, men who fought vaJ i an dy against 
the invasion of the whites. Even after assimilation, 
Kiowa men were some of the most decorated war 
heroes in the U.S. armed forces of World War I and 
World War 11. “T.C. didn't dwell on Vietnam, hut 
1 know it was a major influence on his attitudes to- 
ward things as tar as death and such,” says George 
Oswalt, a member of the Formidable Five from 
T.C.'s Central State days who now lives in Oklahoma 
City. “I remember in his sketchbook a drawing of 
him mXh his arm around his buddy who %vas a skel- 
eton. 1 diink that Vietnam was a rite of passage for 
T.C., and he became more of an Indian because he 
went to war.” 

T.C, was sent to basic training in Fort Lewis, 
Washington, in November of 1966. He extended his 
tour of duty in Vietnam so as to be eligible to leave 
the army within six months after returning from 
Southeast Asia. In Vietnam, he served the com- 
manding officer of the 101 st Airborne and was in- 
volved in the 1968 Tet O dense, for which he received 
two Bronze Stars. His friend Mike Lord recalls pick- 
ing up T.C. jiisl a day or two after he returned from 



Cannon 
remains (he 
James Dean of the 
Indian art world. 



In the Wonderful 
World of Opera 

i have been without a 
Viking helmet 
all my life... 

as I have been without an 
aria for seven 
months 

in a pitiful rapture 
unheeded except by 
the most observing eye. 

in the wonderful world of 
opera 

I am a stagehand in 
corduroys and leather hat 
with a sheaf of literature 
well-read between acts 
and a semLsmtle when the 
stage is dark. 

in the wonderful world of 
opera 

i am the recluse dwarf who 
dies 

just as rossinr's tuscan hero 
prevails 
unscathed 

from his lone scuffle with 
the forces of 
villainy. 

in the wonderful world of 
opera 

no one remembers me now 
as no one saw me then 
and i have retired 

from that wonderful world 
of opera 

1 alone am the only refugee 
the only partisan 
the last soldier to 
remain alive. 

my heroine Still sings in the 
forest east 
of here, 

— T.C 
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He could dificuss poetry 


Cannon Color 


'T.C. never had a paktte 
(where he mixed cohrs). He 
just pointed out of a iwbe. He 
used a brush, a bolile of dry^er, 
and a botUe of turpentine 
iv^hcn he used oils. VVr(b aLn^b 
ks. he just had a tube of paint, 
and hed squeeze it out on the 
brush and paint H on. He had 
a whole bunch of tubes of dif- 
ferent cofor5. f tion7 ever re- 
member seeing him paint from 
a palette. He had ti knowJedge 
of color wtihoul having to look 
at it and analyze the color. He 
already had the knowledge up 
here, in his brain, to match the 
color and to make them work 
in rhythm. He used f7cMlc5 
fhe and that lends itself 
to why a lot of his works are so 
flat. There '5 no bfenJed 
shapes to them— they're just 
contrasts of color, because they 
are acrylics right out of the 
tube." 

“Marvin Embrcc 
OkJcihoma City, meniber of 
LICO*s Formidabic Five 


Saigon in the tail of 1968: "'I 
picked him up in Albuquer- 
que. We were walking out of 
the airport, and a jet took off, 
a very loud noise, real dose, 
and 'I\C. was on the ground, 
on his face, like that! He said, 

‘Three days ago> when you 
heard a loud noise, you got 
down real quick.’ He never 
talked about it much other 
than to say that he did some 
terrible things, he ihoughi, and that’s all he ever told 
me about it, but I know it affected him and his alti- 
tude toward humanity.” 

HOME SWEET OKLAHOMA 

N THE TIME BEFORE IX. HAD TO REPORT 
for his last si X' month assignmcjii at Fort Bragg, he 
jnel the only woman he would ever marr)', a Ponca 
named Barbara Warner. The couple wed August 9, 
1969, in Oklahoma City, and by mid- month they 
were headed back to Santa Ee for college, which T.C. 
planned to attend on the G.L Bill. All appeared wcli 
for T.C. save one critical thing: he wasn’t painting. 
The after shock of Vietnam, he told friends, w^as still 
too much on his mind. 

By late fall, however, the block had passed, and 
soon T.C. secured his first one-man show at the 
Larkins Gallery on Canyon Road in Santa Fe. Al- 
though T.C. loved Santa Fe> it was not the luw'n he 
had known during the mid-’60s,aiid in the summer 
of 1970, he and Barbara decided to return to Okla- 
homa to attend Edmond’s University of Central 
Oklahoma (then Central State), which was dose to 
Barbara s family, inexpensive, and graced with a good 
art department. Ojice home, they attended local 
powwows, and in tlie fill of 1 970, 1'.C, and his father 
were initialed into the Kiowa Black Leggrns Warrior 
Society (membership requiring that one be a veteran 
vvho has exhibited valor in combat). A year later, the 
Southern Plains Indian Museum in Anadarko held 
its first one-man showofT.C.’s work, hut the career 
windfall was followed by a personal setback. T.C. 
separated from his wife: the couple divorced iJi Janu- 
ar>' of 1 972, and almost immediately thereafter, T.C. 
was catapulted to international fame. 

Unbeknownst to T.C., Adelyn Breeskin, curator of 
contemporary painting and sculpture for the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts in Washington, D.C. 
(and a founder of the Baltimore Art Museum), had 
chosen Fritz Scholder as one of a two -man 
Smithsonian show on young American ailists; more 
importantly, Breeskin had asked Scholder to pick the 
second artist. His choice? His former student from 
lAlA. 


The Smithsonian show, 
which went on to tour Eu- 
rope, drew the likes of New 
York art dealer Joaquin 
Aberbach, who quickly de- 
cided to purchase some of 
T.C.’s work. 

‘'Which ones?” he was 
asked. 

‘‘All of them,” Aberbach 
answered. 

Within days, Aberbach, one 
of the most infliienlial art dealers on New York’s 
Madison Avenue, became T.C.’s exclusive dealer. 
I’he arrangement? Two paintings per month, with 
all profits from sales alter expenses split equally be- 
tween painter and dealer. Overnight, 'IX. had the 
wherewithal to live in Santa Fe tlill time and still have 
his work presented loan international audience. The 
deal explains much about T.C.’s international celeb- 
rity, but it also explains why he remained virtually 
anonymous in the two places he called home, Okla- 
homa and New Mexiccj — ^his ^vork literally was not 
shown or available either place. To make matters 
worse, says his friend and fellow artist Sherman 
Chaddleson, T.C. kept few of his own paintings. 

By T,C.’s graduation from UCO, those paintings 
were selling for $7,000 to $8,000 a canvas in New 
York, yet back in Edmond when the university art 
department hung a group show at the end of the 
school year, T.C. participated as a student. He also 
took time to orchestrate a show in Oklahoma City 
at the Pickard CialleiT in the fall of 1974 before re- 
turning to Santa Fe, "The Pickard exhibit would be 
my big hello and goodbye to Oklahoma,” said T.C., 
a nod to the lact that his home slate had yet to even 
acknowledge him as an artist. 

Back in Santa Fe, T.C. painted when conditions 
were right and then sent the work to hi.s agent in 
New York. He avoided a high profile, preferring 
to concentrate on the things that he enjoyed, such 
as music and wTiting. He could have attended 
openings across the country, appeared on televi- 
sion, or taken part in various group shows, but 
he chose to remain aloof from the art scene, con- 
centrating on his personal work. He did not show 
in Santa Fe and was rarely profiled in magazines. 
He preferred not to be limited by a Native Ameri- 
can label and felt his work bad its own merit. Its 
Indian subject matter simply came from the cul- 
ture he knew best and was the statement be 
wanted to make. Within ihe years 1975 lo 1978, 
he produced not only paintings but stacks and 
stacks of notebooks that recorded both drawings 
and poems, some of which related directly to the 
major works he produced in this period. For a 


with Allen Gin*»burgt play 
folk music with Peter, 
Paul, and Mary, and ride a 
bus back to Oklahoma with 
five dollars in his pocket. 
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time, it seemed as il’his sun would never set. 

INTO THE MYSTIC 

O N THE NIGHT OF MAY 7, 1978, T.C AND 
a friend, local actress Irene Handren, left the 
La Posada Inn in Santa Fe before dosing time. At 
about 2:00 in the morning of May 8, they were in- 
volved in a one-car accident on the Old Las Vegas 
Highway, Miss Handren later told reporters they 
were driving home, and for no apparent reason, 
their pickup veered off the straight road and 
plunged into some trees and an embankment. The 
vehicle rolled several times before coming to rest 
upside down, with the cab smashed flat to the hood 
When the patrolman arrived, Miss Handren was 
free froin the wreckage (thanks to a passing motor- 
ist who stopped to help and call the police) and siH 
ting beside the truck. Asked if anyone else was in ^ 
the vehicle, she said, “Yes.’* The officer tried to get 
a response from the body trapped inside, but in 
vain. T.C. had been killed in the acetdem. 

Many things about the death of T,C. Cannon 
remain a mystery. There were rumors that the ac- 
cident was alcohol-related, though T,C. was not 
one to drive intoxicated. In the accident report 
Handren stated T,C, was the driver of the pickup, 
though the right (passenger) side had more dam- 
age (as did T.C.) and the right side of T,C.’s face 
was destroyed in the crash. No skid marks were 
found at the scene, and Handren survived with 
broken ribs and cuts. 

Shortly after the accident, the Highway Patrol 
in Santa Fe called the marshal in Gracemont, who 
phoned T,C/s hither and asked him to call Santa 
Fe, When the New Mexico officer broke the news, 
Walter was more than stunned, “1 tell you, that’s 
the worst thing ever! 1 just couldn’t hardly take 
it,” says Walter. ”A person doesn’t know how it 
hurts ’til it comes home to you,.. He was so spe- 
cial to me, I never did teil him he was special or 
anything like that. We always just talked. He 
never talked about his paintings, and we didn’t 
even know that he was a poet and composer until 
after he was dead,” 

The family went to New Mexico and later re- 
turned to Oklahoma with their son’s body for 
burial, T.C, Cannon was thirty-one years old. 
Only a few weeks earlier, a young artist had made 
a call to his parents house in Oklahoma to tell his 
father he would be coming home soon. iOl 

}iuin Fvederkk last wrote o fartwell profile of Kiowa 
paiuter Mirac Creepingbear for Oklahoma Today, 
Thh story h excerpted from her biography, T,C. Can- 
non (Northland Publishiiig, 1995), written iu coopera- 
tion with TC.’s father, Walter Cannon of CTracemont 



Walter Cannon and the author at the 1994 
Kiowa Gourd Dance in southwestern Oklahoma. 
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GETTING THERE 

TXZ Camioks paintings am befoimd in private 
collect ions in Oklahoma, as well as the pernument 
collections of the Philhrook Museum of An in Tulsii, Central 
Museum of Art at UCO in Hdmomi and the Southern 
Plains Indian Musenm in Anadarko ( the iaiter has the 
largest concentration o/T, C pieces in the nation), the 
canvases, howe\fer, arc rarely on vieiv. 

Limited in number, expensive, and scattered across the 
world, works by T.C surface only in museum retrospectives 
(like the fu-a a/ the Gilerease Natiw- American Invitational 
& Retrospective Exhibition at Tulsa’s Gilerease Museum 
through Januar}^ 2) or the occasional private sale C‘they sell 
so tiuickly, iw* never tTca get to hang thenu ” confides one 
gallery^ owner). Joan Frederick's new hook, T.C, Cannon 
(Northland Pnbiisihng, 1995), $40, is a rare chance Jbr 
many to spend any cfuality time with TCTs work. 

For those would like to ^perience T.C ’s Okkhoma, 
his childhood home still stands at 1 10 W. Gracenwnt Street 
in Gracemont ( whaPs left of it, says Wu/lcr Cannon, is a 
bluck-shingled house), as does the garage apartment the 
family lived in in Mountain Vjeivforfottr or five years 
(T.C. hx^cd living above the garage, his father says, and any 
local can point you to it). 

Rainy Mountain sits south of Gotebo o ffSH-54 (ask for 
directions in Gotebo), and the Mountains are just a 

little farther southeast near SII-19. Camping is limited and 
on a first-come, first-serxfc basis in the Wiebitas. The ten 
tent sites are $6 per night (eight people per site), and 
spots arc $10 per night. (405) 429-3222. 

Fire gutted the lodge at Quartz Mountain Resort Park 
this past spring bat the place still offers one of the best ways 
to experience the land of the Kioxva and have the amenities 
of home. The lodge is being rebuilt, but rooms can still he 
had for about $40 per night; cabins rent for about $67. 

(405) 563-2424. 


We Must Iif^ten 

Whatever people think 
of me 

It's not true! 

Whether wholly good 

Or wholly horrible and 
ugly. 

I <im both and neither. 

1 am both and some of 
each 

And some of neither 

And altogether 
something else 

Apart 

From either, 

—T.C Connon, 1972 
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A list that offers something for everyone on your 
holiday (travel) list: six communities sprinkled with 
tradition, good cheer, and the spirit of Christmas. 


GUTHRIE • RELIVING CHRISTMASES PAST 

O UTLAWS might not figure into most town's holiday dis- 
plays> but tn the case ofGuthrk (pop. 10,518), townspeople 
finally decided it just wasn't Christmas without a nod to the Reeves 
Brothers, a pair of rough charaaers who once ran the wildest sa- 
loon in Oklahoma Territory (now a vacant lot). The brothers were 
noted outlaw-types, yet they retained a soft spot for Christmas. 
Every year come December 25, they opened their saloon to the 
poor. ''They would have free Christmas dinner and drinks for all,” 
says Kathleen Logan, chairman of the Territorial Christmas Com- 
mittee. (Of course on any other day of the year, one was liable to 
be shot just for crossing the threshold.) 

The brothers' holiday tradition became well known throughout 
the territory, as did one brother’s habit of dispensing pocketfuls 
of money around Christmas. “Whenever anyone would ask,” says 
Logan, “he would just scoop the money out and give them hand- 
fuls of it” The Reeves tradition is now carried on by an imperson- 
ator (dressed in gambler attire) who dispenses coins (albeit choco- 
late ones) upon request during the holidays. {You'll find him 
downtown along with Mr. and Mrs. Claus on weekends.) 

While proper Victorian people lived in Guthrie at the turn of 
the century, Logan claims it was not a proper Victorian place. 
“Guthrie was a wild, rootin' tootin’ town at the time,” she says. 
“We had fourteen or fifteen bordellos and the seat of the govern- 
ment and two vying newspapers, one Republican and one Demo- 
crat.” Another town might have tried to hush up its colorful past, 
but when Guthrie decided to begin a community holiday celebra- 
tion back in the 1980s, all agreed they should be true to history, 
and they quickly adopted a territorial theme. Through the years, 
the celebration has become increasingly authentic (this is the first 
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Guthrie's downtown with a holiday snow. 
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year for one of the Reeves brothers to make an appearance). 

Travelers to Guthrie in December can expect nightly music 
performances (hand belJ choirs^ barbershop quartets, church 
choirs, bluegrass bands, carolers) from 6:30 p.m. to 7:30 p,m. 
on a stage across from the Victor Building as well as candlelight 
trolley tours. "'The weekends/" however, says Logan, “are the 
time to be here* That’s when things are special.” Among the 
added weekend attractions: merchants in Victorian garb, a Santa 
as likely to be found in cowboy duds as his red suit, a Historic 
Homes Tour, a Bed and Breakfast Tour, the Pollard Theatre’s A 
Territorial Chrhtmasy three decorated museums, and free was- 
sail some evenings at the State Capital Publishing Museum. 

ALTUS • CHRISTMAS IN THE TIME OF DICKENS 

T he town of Altus (pop. 21,910) has always had a com- 
munity Christmas celebration, but this season those festivi- 
ties will have a theme: Dickens on the Square (a nod to our 
natioiTs historic ties to England, says Melinda Lingle of Altus’s 
Main Street program). 

Plans call for residents and merchants to don old English cos- 
tumes, store windows to display Christmas villages pulled from 
local private collections, hot gingerbread and wassail to be served, 
and the town itself to be decked out like a bit of jolly old En- 
gland. Background music is to come from carolers, and for fifty 
cents one can tour the town square and nearby historic residen- 
tial areas in a black horse-drawn carriage. Sound too chilly? 
“They have these wonderful fur throws in the carriages,” prom- 
ises Lingle. 

The community tree lighting is at 7 p.m. on Saturday, followed 
by a short concert on the town square by the First United Meth- 
odist ChurclTs hand bell choir and other church choruses. On 
Sunday at 3 p.m., the annuai Christmas parade^ — complete with 
bands, floats, dancers, and its own theme, “A North Pole Christ- 
mas”— begins its journey through town. “Everybody in town 
conics out for it,” says Lingle. The parade is expected to span 
four miles and last about two hours. 

For ihespians, the Altus Community Theater s Act I will also 
perform A Christmas Carol in the historic Plaza Theater, and for 
those who judge the success of their Christmas by the size of their 
electric bill, Hightower Park (right down to its B-47 bomber) 
will be ablaze in some 100,000 feet of lights. 

EDMOND • A HANDS-ON SANTA'S WORKSHOP 

G iving gifts is all well and good, but most any gift improves 
when made by a child. That truism led Edmond’s Fine Arts 
Institute in recent years to begin a series of holiday workshops 
for children and adults. 

Founded ten years ago by four women convinced that the 
comm unit}' needed a place where children could take art lessons, 
the Institute has grown from an original twenty-five students to 
a destination for more than 1 ,400 youngsters and adults last year 
alone. “The kids who come here are little artists,” says execu- 
tive director Mitzi HancufF. “They love it. They’re good at it, 
and they love to be here,” 

In the holiday workshop “Santa Needs His Cookies,” children 
sculpt day cookie dishes and milk mugs for the red-suited Claus. 



Sfuntr amt plate by Kevin ^ 

Womack ofEdmomi 


(After the tableware is fired, the children use glazes to suggest 
everything from reindeer to Christmas tree images on their 
dishes.) In the “Holiday Card Print Shop,” children design their 
own holiday line of cards. Other holiday workshops include 
making sweatshirts, ornaments, and nativity sets. Classes are 
small (ten to a session) and fill fast. 

TULSA • HARK! THE ULTIMATE MESSIAH 

A t seventy- five years, it is considered to be one of the long- 
est running annual presentations of Handel’s The Messiah 
in the country (a group in Kansas holds the record at 1 13 years), 
and It is by far the oldest such production in Oklahoma. Dur- 
ing World War II when most of the choir’s basses were overseas, 
“They just rewrote tht men"s parts into the women's voice range, 
and the women sang it,” said Leon Boggs, who has directed the 
all-Lutheran choir since 1991. 

The First Lutheran Church of Tulsa began the tradition in 
1 92 1 , yet it was not until the 1 950s (when the church moved from 
the old Royal Theater to its present location at 13th and Utica) 
that the idea of inviting other Lutheran churches came about. 
Today, voices from sixteen different Lutheran congregations, 
including Tulsa, Broken Arrow, and Owasso, fill the 170- mem- 
ber choir and twenty-piece orchestra. Devotees insist nothing 
is quite like it. "Once people attend, Christmas doesn’t happen 
without it,” said Boggs. “They say it’s got to start their Christ- 
mas.” 

Indeed, even participation is a family affair. Carl Frieberg, who 
has sung bass in the choir since 1951, has a grandson and grand- 
daughter who participate as shepherds, a son-in-law who runs 
the projector, and a daughter who sings in the alto section. 

Costuming (sandals, turbans, robes, bare feet) and a set of 
antique glass slides of the Christmas story enhance the produc- 
tion. Charter choir member Barton Sihole happened upon the 
glass images in 1921 while in St. Louis with a pregnant wife (in 
her last trimester, no less). When Sihole learned of the slides’ 
existence, he abandoned his wife at the train station, rushed to 
Concordia Publishing House, bought the slides, got on the train, 
and delivered them safely to the Tulsa church. (His wife not only 
forgave him; his son directed The Messiah for some 40 years.) 

In the Lutheran production, the story of fesus’s birth unfolds 
in song, interspersed with pageantry and scripture. When the 
sopranos sing a chorus, followed by the altos and then the other 
sections, it is almost as if the choir is singing from village to vil- 
lage and hill to hill, spreading the news of the birth of Jesus (the 
illusion is reinforced, Boggs says, by the choir standing high 
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above the crowd on risers). After fours years at the helm, Boggs 
is accustomed to taking compliments on the performance, but 
even he occasionally is taken aback at how the production af- 
fects people. Last year, a Presbyterian woman attended for the 
first time, only to tell Boggs aftenvards, “ J Ve heard The Messiah 
for years and years, but this is the first time 1 heard the Christ- 
mas story,” 

WOODWARD * A SMALL-TOWN HOLIDAY 

I N Woodward, no celebration is considered complete with- 
out a parade — even a Christmas celebration. “We could say, 
There goes a white Mustang,' and we'd have a parade,” confides 
Beverly White Holloway, Woodward's Main Street program 
manager. “This town just loves parades.” 

Home of the sixty-plus-year-old Elks Rodeo parade. 
Woodward (pop. 12,340) takes a North Pole approach to its 
December march through town: Santa perches on his sleigh. 



One of the glass images for Tuhn*s The Messiah. 



Guthrie's living Christmas card. 
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children dress as Christmas packages, and floats take on a holi* 
day theme. The one exception; the award-winning high school 
marching band {it wouldn't be a Woodward parade without it). 

The parade officially opens the celebration^ after which the 
crowd, outfitted with song books and candles, makes the short 
walk to Santa’s House (situated in the parking lot at Ninth and 
Texas) to carol It is a local tradition that children jingle their 
Christmas bells until Santa arrives home on his Harley (last year 
he rode in on a fire truck). 

Townspeople have trimmed two historic buildings — the 1918 
Stine-Bradbury House and the 1902 Gerlach-Hopkins Mercan- 
tile — for the holidays. The Stine-Bradbury house (soon to be 
restored, thanks to a S508,000 grant) is a community touchstone, 
according to Holloway, since it is the only one of its kind to sur- 
vive both the 1947 tornado that ravaged the community and 
'*pj"ogress”; in December, the house, which is listed on the Na^ 
lional Register of Historic Places, dons period decorations. And, 
after standing empty for most of a decade, the Gerlach-Hopkins 
Mercantile will be open for business this holiday. The building 
houses a number of stores and showcases a soda fountain and 
gourmet candy store (complete with old-fashioned bins of bulk 
candy). 

Also on the yuletide program: a performance of The Nut- 
cracker by the Northwest Oklahoma Dance Association and 
buggy rides of downtown. 

NOWATA • AWAY IN A ROMAN CITY 

A S tradition dictates, Nowata's live nativity has donkeys, 
baby Jesus, and a sturdy stable. From there, however, 
Nowata’s production deviates from the norm, adding Roman 
guards and merchants hawking everything from baskets to 
doves. 'Tnstead of just the manger scene, we did the city,” says 
Sandra Murnan, the Main Street promotions committee chair. 
“We have money changers and tax collectors. We have the Ro- 
man guards. People walk around and act like they're at the mar- 
ketplace.” (The Roman soldiers, true to their Biblical reputation, 
even walk the streets pestering townspeople.) 

The impetus behind such comprehensiveness? “We wanted 
to bring the true meaning of Christmas back,” confides Murnan. 
Layoffs by two of its largest employers, Phillips Petroleum and 



Reda Pump, last year followed on the heels of Wal-Mart pulling 
out of Nowata (pop. 3,896) the year before (a blow harsh enough 
to the town’s economy to warrant coverage on CBS’s “60 Min- 
utes”). With the layoffs, spirits of townspeople reached an all- 
time low, and many hoped a live nativity might provide some 
comfort. 

The only problem: the budget was, well, slim. Exactly how 
lean? Let’s just say the entire show was put on for less than $100 
(the group wanted a camel but at $1,000 a day had to forego it). 
Ingenuity won out over cold cash: a gray styrofoam building 
and costumes came from the prop chests for local churches’ 
Easter Cantatas, and local ranchers and farmers hauled in their 
donkeys, sheep, and cows. Ultimately, fifty Nowatans volun- 
teered to don turbans and grow beards. What the show lacked 
in slickness, it more than made up for in heart. Staged in front 
of the town depot before an audience of passing cars, the scene 
actually moved people to pull in, leave their vehicles, and take a 
closer look. Now thafs meaning, [i(0 



GETTING THERE 

Guf/inc s Tenitorial Christtuas Celebration begijis December I ami 
runs through December 2 J; for more information, call the Guthrie 
Cotivention and Vmtor’i Bureau at (405) 282-1947 or (HOO) 299-1889. 

GnthriCs Historic Home Tour (a church, an uptown apartment, mid 
four historic homes are on the route) takes place the first two weekends in 
December at C4 pjm Friday ^ IQa.rm to 5 p.m. Saturday, and 1-5 p.m. 
Sutkhiy. Tickets are $8 at the door ($7 in advance). 

Guthrie's Bed and Breakfast Tour mm 1-4 p.m. December 16 and 17: 
the 45-minute, $2 Candlelight Tours by Trolley ofdowittown and nearby 
residences (many follow tradition and use only electric candles in the 
windows) will be nightly at 6 p.m., 7 p.m., and 8 p.m. December 3 to 24. 
(405) 282-6000. 

Ahus will host Dickens on the Square December ! -3: for times and 
places, call the Alius Main Street Program at (405) 482-2277. 

In Edmond, the Fine Arts imtitute, 29 E /5l/i Street, holds children 
and adult workshops December 1-20; for times and prices, call (405) 
340-4481. 

The First Lutheran Church of Tulsa, !3th and Uticay presem Handel's 
The Messiah December 2 and 3 at 4:30 p.m. and again at 7 p.m. Each 
performance lasts a iittle over an hour. Admission is free, but the church 
only seats 400 (IPs best to arrive early). (918) 272-9858. 

Woodward's Home for the Holidays is December 9 downtown; for 
details, call (405) 254-852 L for ticket information and times for theThe 
Nutcracker, call (405) 256-0133. 

Nowata will stage its live tiativity^ 7-9 p.m. December 15 and 1 6. There 
is no admission charge; for more directions, oil/ (918) 273-0048. Also 
slated in Nowata: M Very Prairie Christinas^* ptrrade at 11 a.m. on 
December 2 and « tour of homes on December 9 from 1 1 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

{ 918) 273-1834. 
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OKT TRADING POST 


JUST IN TIME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


T,C CANNON: HE 
STOOD IN THE SUN 

hy Jontt Fredrk-k 
The niosi comprehensive 
book avaiLiblc iibout the 
famed Kiowa-Caddo 
artist. Killed tn a car 
accident in 1 at the 
age of 3L T.C Cannon is 
credited for changing tbe 
direction of traditional 
Indian art. HD $40. 


ROSE ROCK SCULPTURES 

rhese rose mck sculptures are handmade in 
Oklahuma by artists at Timberlake .Studio. 
Approximately 3" in diameter. Copper Tipi, $10. 
State bird. Rock, Wildflower, $12, 


MOONTELLERS 
Myths of the 
Moon from 
Around the World 

by Lynn Moroney 
This delightful bcuik 
presents the view- 
points of 1 1 cultures 
in a format exciting 
for children and 
adults. HB S 1 4.95, 


A VERY SMALL 
FARM* 

by Wifliam Pfuk Whichesicr 
An dotjuent hardbound 
iournal spanning two years 
of daily life on the author's 
Collinsville farm. $J7,9S. 


RT. 66 
COOKBOOK 

This culinary tour of 
America's Main Street 
includes 35 recipes 
from Oklahoma. 
Developed hyl ulsan 
Marian Clark with an 
introduction by 
Michael Wallis. 

MB $24.95. 


WILDFLOWER 

Oklahoma native Larry 
Stephenson created 
this Indian Blanket 
design especially for 
Okluhojiia Today 
readers. Sweatshirt, $25: 

I -shirt, $15: l4Tx 
canvas tote, $ 1 2. 


SAVE THE WHALE 

This is the first in a series of Route 66 
shirts featuring famous Landmarks. A 
portion of the sale price will go to help 
restore the whale in Catoosa. 

S-XI$I2; XXL S 13.50. 


DREAMCATCHER 

Handmade by Oklahoma Native 
American artists, includes Legend. 
Purple, Cream, Turquoise, and 
Natural Leather. 3’’ diameter. $9. 


INDIAN COUNTRY MAP 

Watercolor print showing the 
boundaries of Native American tribes 
circa 1865. 23"x 16". Un framed, $10, 
framed, $95; Limited edition signed 
bv artist Felton Stroud unframed, 
$50: framed. $135. 


ROUTE 66 - THE 
MOTHER ROAD 

This definitive 
anthology by Tulsan 
Michael Wallis is 
loaded with 
photographs. 
HBS35; PB Si 9.95. 


OKtA HO/HA 


A,' 











OKT TRADING POST 


OKLAHOMA ROCKS 

M:;ide by t lie Bed re Ci^andy 
Company in Ada, thc.'^c tasty 
""rocks"' are really peanuts 
hidden inside nuggets of 
milk choctdate and candy 
coaling. 7 0 ;^,^ $5, 


OKLAHOMA SHIRTS 

These 100% cotton t-shirts 
are available in Sage for S10» 
sizes S-XXI-, or in garment- 
dyed Terra Cotta for SI 4, 
sizes L-XXL only* White 
90/ lU sweatshirt with Sage 
or Terra Cotta lettering, S20. 
Please add SL50 for XXL 


OKLAHOMA TOTE 

Natural canvas tote with 
Sage or Terra Cotta 
lettering, 14" x 18" with 
shoulder straps* S 1 2. 


' imuM 
mtimiHiiifm 


NATIONAL 
COWBOY HALL 
OF FAME CHUCK 
WAGON COOK’ 
BOOK 

Iry a Hyran Price 
Fascinating historical 
facts and authentic 
recipes from the 
ranch and the range* 
HBS20* 


OKLAHOMA E 

KM\ir^Fn7«iituut] 


OUTDOOR & TRAIL 
GUIDE TO THE 
WICHITA MOUNTAINS 

hy C. Ellefthrcok 

Updated and expan ded^ 
this handy guide includes 
valuable tour information 
and will make any trip to 
the Wkhita Mountains 
more enjoyable. PR $8.95. 


HOW RABBIT 
TRICKED OTTER 
& Other Cherokee 
Trickster Stories 

l-unny* sage stories about 
the wily Rabbit, a 
traditional Cherokee figure* 
Coinpilc»d by Cherokee 
storyteller Gayle Ross and 
tHustrated by Cherokee 
artist Murv facob* H R S 1 7. 


50NGD0G DIARY 
Souvenirs of the 
American West* 

by Mk/uicl & Stizetme 
Fitzgcrnlfi WiillfS 
Brushes with history, 
folklore, and popular 
culture are detailed in 
this unique 7'/^" square 
doth -bound book. $25. 


OKLAHOMA II 

Photographer David 
Fitzgerald has produced a 
sequel to his stunning 
OKLAHOMA book. 
Includes 1 44 pages of 
unsurpassed .scenic views 
of our state, itspixiple, 
and its landmarks. CofTee 
table size* HR $40. 


OKLAHOMA CRUDE & 
OKLAHOMA GOLD 

These rich hot fudge and peanut butter 
s^iuces are made fresh in Oiousa* They're 
not just Ibf ice cream anymtjre— try them 
on pound cake, dieesecake, or with your 
favorite fruit. 10 oz, $7 each. 


OKLAHOMA MUG 

This handsome ironstone 
1 2 oz, mug is available 
with either Sage or Terra 
Cotta lettering. 

$6 each or mix and match 
a set of 4 for $20. 


AUNT BILL'S 
BROWN CANDY 

An Qklahorna holiday 
tradition for 60 years, a 
cross between a praline 
and divinity stuffed with 
Oklahoma pecans. Also 
avaiiablc: the 1992 OXT 
issue with a stoiy' about 
the candy and the recipe! 

1 3 oz, $ 1 6; w.^o issue, $ 1 4* 




t4ease use the endosed order form or for faster service, call us with credit card 
orders ill t-SOC- 777- 1793* 


10% Bonus Offer: Subscribe to OklafiP/tia Today for yourself for Si 3-50 
IK purchase a gift subscription for S 12.0(1 and lake 10% oTyour product 
ordei. Mme: Subscrlptinns and products must be ordered at the same time 
LU qualify for the discount. 


Shipping and handling for EACH address: 



USA 

Foreign 

Under $12.00 

S5.50 

$6.50 

$12.01 -$35.00 

$5*00 

$9*00 

$35.01 -$50*00 

$6,50 

$11.50 

Over $50.00 

$8*00 

$15,00 


OKIAHOMA 

TDIW 

$13,00 THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma residenis: Please add 8% sales lax to merchandise toiaU 
VVe miw accept the American Express card! 




100 Masterpieces 

DECEMBER 1-JANUARY 7 

rhc canvases read like a who’s who 
of European and American art: Paul 
Ozanne, Joan Miro, (Jaude Monet, 
Pablo Picasso, Winslow Homer, 
Frederic Remington, (,harles M. 

Russell. The sculptures fare equally 
well: Auguste Rodin, F'ernando lk)tero. 

Having been displayed thrice, 
however, the William I. Koch 
Collection was never to leave the 
Wichita, Kansas, home of its owner, 
the silver- maned, ’92 America’s Cup 
winner Bill Koch (Koch disliked living 
amidst bare walls and missed his art). 

April 1 9, 1 995, changed all that. 

Koch, who has family and friends in 
Oklahoma City, decided a display of 
beauty in the aftermath of the 
bombing might lift Oklahoma spirits, 
rhe result is that one of the world’s 
most distinguished private art 
collections (according to ARTnews) 
will join fifty pieces of children’s art 
(selected from some 80,()(K) works 
created in response to the bombing) at 
the Oklahoma City Art Museum, 3 1 33 
Pershing Boulevard, Oklahoma City. 

Tickets to fhe William I. Koch 
(Collection: An Oklahoma IVibute, 
European and American Masterpieces 
are $2.50-$5 (ages 1 2 and younger 
free). I lours: lO a.m. to 5 p.m. 
l uesday through Saturday, I -5 p.m. 
Sunday. (405) 946-4477. * 



Remington*s An Evening on a Canadian Lake joins Monets, Picassos, ami Renoirs at 
Oklahoma City's OCAM. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

DECEMBER 

I -3 A Christmas Fair, Firehouse Art Center, 
Nomian, (405) 329-4523 
I - 1 5 OSU Art Department Faculty Exhibition, 
CJardiner Art Gallery, OSU, vStillwater, (405) 
744-60 1 6 

I -20 Objets d’Arts, Living Arts of Tulsa, Luisa, 


(918)585-1234 

1-22 The Seeds of Change: Smithsonian Exhi- 
bition on Columbus & the Age of Discov- 
ery, Enterprise Square, USA, OKC, (405) 
425-5044 

1-31 The Big House Religion of the Delaware, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748- 
5320 

1-31 Celebrating the Holidays in Indian Terri- 
tory, Five Tribes Museum, Muskogee, (918) 
683-1701 

1 -3 1 Continuity & Change: The Effects of Re- 
moval & Relocation on the Culture & Art of 
the Southeastern Tribes of Oklahoma, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 743- 
5320 

1-31 The Creche as an Art & Culture Form, 
Museum of the Western Prairie, Altus, (405) 
482-1044 

1-31 First Americans, First Oklahomans: In- 
dian Peoples, Spiro Mounds Archaeological 
Park, Spiro, (918) 962-2062 

1-31 From Blanket to Rug: Navajo Textiles 
from 1860 to 1980, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918)748-5320 

1-31 Indian Artists of Gilcrease, Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

1-Jan. 31 Plains Beadwork, Philbrook Mu- 
seum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 

1-31 Waite Phillips: The Man & His Legacy, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7941 

1 -fan. 1 Seraphina Landgrebe’s Angelic Vi- 
sions, Int’l Photography Hall of Fame, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 424-4055 


1-Jan. 2 Christina Patoski’s Merry Christmas 
America: A Front Yard View of the Holi- 
days, Int’l Photography Hall of Fame, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 424-4055 

1-Jan. 2 Gilcrease Native American Invita- 
tional & Masters Exliibition, Gilcrease Mu- 
seum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

1-Jan. 14 And They Called Us Colored, Mezza- 
nine Gallery, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 

1-Jan. 14 L^utch Prints from the 16th & 17th 
Centuries, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918)748-5320 

1-Jan. 21 Art-&-Facts, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 

1-Jan. 28 Southern African Life 8c Arts: the 
Agricularists 8c Pasturalists, Philbriwk Mu- 
seum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 

3-31 Dinoman: The Junkyard Sculpture of 
Steve Carson, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 

9-Jan. 26 Judith Turner Exhibition, City Arts 
Center, OKC Art Museum, OKC, (405) 95 1 - 
0000 

JANUARY 

8- Feb. 14 Ceramic Artist James Watkins 8c 
Photographer Rick Dingus, Gardiner Art 
Galler>\ OSU, Stillwater, (405) 744-6016 

13- Feb. 29 OSU/Okmulgee Photography 
Fjchibit, Int’l Photography Hall of Fame, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 424-4055 

14- 31 Fine Arts Competition, Plains Indians 
8c Pioneers Museum, Wmxlward, (405) 
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Worth The Drive. 


Potawatomi Tribal Museum 
& Gift Shop 

1901 S. Gordon Cooper, Shawnee, OK 
Beading Supplies 'Turquoise Jewelry 'Beadwork 
•Pendleton Woolens 'Clothing 'Moccasins 
•Original Art Work 'Pottery »Wood Carvings 
8-5 M-F and 9-4 on Saturday. 

(405) 275-3119. 


Firelake Entertainment Center 

East of 177 on Hardesty Road, Shawnee, OK 

ElectroBingo and FortiiNet™ • Firelake 
Jackpot up to $10,000 • Progressive 7-Spot U- 
Pik'Em starling at $5,000 * Payouts of $1,000 
or more • Pull Tabs • Mega Bingo • Doors 
open nightly at 5:$0 *Play two sessions on 
weekends with 25C Minis starting at noon* 
(405) 273-2242. 


Potawatomi Tribal Store 1 

Hardesty at Gordon Cooper, Shawnee, OK 
Full Service Gas at Self-Service Prices *One Stop 
Shopping *Tobacco Products •Umnalched 
Customer Service. 

6-11 M-Sat and t>10 on Sunday. 

(405) 275-1480. 


Firelake Bowling Center 

41107 Hardesty Road, Shawnee. OK 
Full Service Snack Bar "Game Room *Pool 
Room •Lounge *24 Lanes •State of the art 
Bowling E)quipment M-Th 9 pm - Midnight, 
F-Sat 9 am - 2 am, Sunday 11 a.m. - Midnight. 
(405) 275-2855* 


Potawatomi Tribal Store II 

214 E. Walnut (Hwy 9), Tecumseh, OK 
Cigars *Pipe Tobacco • Assorted Smoking 
Accessories • Specialty Chocolates & Coffee 
• Gift Baskets made to order and shipped 
• 30 -50% off retail prices! 



Firelake Restaurant 

Upix^r level of Firelake Golf Course, Shawnee, OK 
Family Dining • Steaks •Seafood •Pasta • Sunday 
Brunch • Best View in Town! 1 1 am to 3 pm daily, 
M-lli 5-9 pm. F'-Sat 5-10 pm, 

(405) 275-5535, MC, VISA. 


Six affordable destinations 
within minutes of each other in 
Shawnee and Tecumseh. 

It's truly worth the drive. 



CALE N D AR 


HORSE RACES 


DEC 1-3 
DEC 1-3 
DEC a-10 
DEC 16,17 


BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
BLUE RIBBON 


256-6136 
14-Mar. 17 By 
Their Works You 
Shall Know Them r 
Native American 
Textiles & the 
Oklahoma 


Experience, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 

21 -Apr. 28 Artist as Illustrator, Philbro<^k Mu- 
seum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 


21-May 19 America at Work: Selections from 
the Standard Oil Collection of American 


Paintings, Phiibrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
{918)748-5320 


DRAMA 

DECEMBER 

1-3 Our T own, B u rg T h ea ter, OC U , O K C , 
(405)521-5121 

1 -3, 5-9 Black Nativity, Theatre North, Per- 
forming Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-7 1 1 1 

1 ,2, 7-9 The Boys Next Door, l^osc State College, 
Midwest City, (405) 733-7430 

1-3, 7-9 A Christmas Carol, Gaslight Theatre, 
Enid, (405) 234-2307 

1-10 Androcles & the Lion, Community Play- 
house, Broken Arrow, (918) 258-0077 

1-10 Harvey, Jewel Box Theatre, OKC, (405) 
521- 1786 

1-10 Our Town, OU, Norman, (405) 325-4 101 

1 .2.3.8. 9. 1 0. 1 4. 1 5. 1 6 hispecting Carol, Car- 
penter Square Theatre, OKC, (405) 232- 
6500 

1.2.8.9.15.16 The 1942 USO Christmas Show, 
Tahlequah, (918)458-1800 

1-17 T wehe Days of Christmas, Oklahoma 
Child reiTs Theatre, City Arts Center, OKC, 
(405)951-0000 

1-23 A Territorial Christmas Carol, Pollard 
'rheatre, Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 

7- 10, 14-16 Greetings, Heller Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918) 746-5065 

3 A Little Razzle Dazzle & For Unto Y'AU, 
Union Performing Arts Center, Broken Ar- 
row, (918) 251-8591 

8 The Will Rogers Follies, The Sequoyah Insti- 
tute, Tahlequah, (918) 456-551 1, ext, 4500 

8,9 Blithe Spirit, OCUSA, OKC, (405) 425- 
5540 

8- 23 A Christmas Carol, American Theatre 
Company, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918)596-7111 

14-19 The Miracle on 34th Street, Chapman 
Theatre, University of Tulsa, Theatre Tulsa, 
Tulsii, (918) 587-8402 

1 5, 1 6, 1 7 Babes on Broadway, Pon ca n Theatre, 
Ponca City, (800) 475-4400 

JANUARY 

5-7 Crazy For Tun; Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918)596-7111 

5-1 1 Bus Stop, Stage Door Theatrical Co., 



Cohbin twins, early 1920s, Seward. 

‘And They Called 
Us Colored’ 

DECEMBER 1 -JANUARY 7 

From World War I through the 
Great Depression, photographers Opal 
Chiids- Glover and Fred Younger 
photographed the faces of ex-slaves 
and the first- and second -generations 
of free-born blacks. Their images from 
the once bustling town of Seward 
(situated six miles southwest of 
Guthrie) provide a rare glimpse into a 
little-documented part of history. 

In the viewing, one catches a 
glimmer of what it meant to live as 
an American and negro in this state 
in the first half of the century. 

And They Called Us Colored: 
Photographs of Small-Town Life in 
Seward, Oklahoma, is showing at the 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 

(9 1 8) 748-5320, 


Sooner Theatre, Norman, (405) 364-1596 

5-27 The Twilight of the Golds, Carpenter 
Square Theatre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 

8-10 Crazy For You, Civic Center, OKC (405) 
297-3000 

19-21, 25-27 Tlte Girls in 509, Gaslight Theatre, 
Enid, (405) 234-2307 

19-27 Laughter on the 23rd Floor, Stone Soup 
Theatre, Sooner Theatre, Norman, (405) 
329-5222 

23- Feb, 1 1 Rapunzel, Oklahoma Children's 
Theatre, City ArtsCemer, OKC, (405) 951- 
0000 

24- Feb. 1 8 Nunsetise, Jewel Box Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 521-1786 

25- 28, Feb. 2-4 People Are Livitig Tliere, Heller 
Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 746-5065 

26- Feb, 4 She Stoops to Conquer, John H. Wil- 
liams Theatre, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-71 11 


MUSIC & DANCE 

DECEMBER 

1 Frank Capiello, Tulsa Town Hall, Perform- 
ing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

1,2 The American College Theatre Festival, 
UCO, Edmond, (405) 341-2980, Ext. 5512 

1.2 OKC Philharmonic Orchestra^® Yuletide 
Festival with Susan PoweQ & The Canter- 
bury Chorale Society, Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 842-5387 

2 Kaleidoscope Instrumental Concert, 
Kirkpatrick Auditorium, OCU, OKC, (405) 
521-5316 

2 Oklahoma Bluegrass Club Show, Carl Albert 
High School, Midwest City, (405) 677-1509 

2 The Texas Harp Ensemble, First Assembly of 
God, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

2 Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra with flutist 
Ransom Wilson, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

2.3 The Messiah, Lutheran Choirs of Tulsa, 
Broken Arrow, & Owasso, First Lutheran 
Church, Tulsa, (918) 272-9858 

3 Christmas with Canterbury, Civic Center 
Music Hall, OKC, (405) 842-5387 

3 The Glenn Miller Orchestra Christmas 
Show, Chapman Hall, Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 n 

3 77ie Nutcracker 8c Tea with the Sugar Plum 
fairy. Ballet Oklahoma, Simmons Center, 
Duncan, (405) 252-4160 

4 Cocoa & Carols, OCUSA, OKC, (405) 425- 
5530 

6 NOSO Symphony Orchestra, NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-551 1, exL 2715 

8 Tulsa Pops Christmas with Larry Dalton, 
Oklahoma Sinfonia, Brady Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918)488-0396 

8-10, 15-17 The Nut- 
cracker, Ballet Okla- 
homa, Civic Center 
Music Hall, OKC, (405) 

297-3000 

9 Greater Oklahoma 
Bluegrass Music Show, 

Midwest City, (405) 

943-4106 

9 Marilyn Maye, Philhar- 
monic Pops, Tulsa, 

(918) 747-7445 

10 Mr, Funfiddle's 
Christmas, Broken 
Arrow Assembly of God, 

Broken Arrow, (918) 

251-8591 

14,15 T/ie Mess wh, Tulsa 
Philharmonic Tulsa 
Oratorio Chorus, 

Holland Hall, Tulsa, 

(918)747-7445 

14- 24 The Nutcracker, 

Tulsa Ballet Theatre, 

Performing Arts Center, 

Tulsa, (918) 749-6006 

15- 17 Christmas Concert, 

First Assembly of God 


HOCKEY 

BLAZERS 

DEC1 

MEMPHIS 

DECS 

WICHITA 

DECS 

FT WORTH 

DEC 10 

TULSA 

DEC 17 

MEMPHIS 

DEC 23 

WICHITA 

DEC 25 

TULSA 

JAN 1 

MEMPHIS 

JAN 4 

FT WORTH 

JANS 

FT WORTH 

JANS 

MEMPHIS 

IAN 10 

TULSA 

JAN 12 

WICHITA 

JAN 14 

SAN ANTONtO 

OILERS 

DECS 

R WORTH 

DEC 9 

WICHITA 

DEC 15 

OKC 

DEC 22 

OKC 

DEC 23 

SAN ANTONIO 

DEC 28 

MEMPHIS 

JAN 5 

MEMPHIS 

JAN 6 

OKC 

JAN 12 

MEMPHIS 

JAN 27 

OKC 
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BASKETBALL 


CAVALRY 

D£C2 

FLORIDA 

DEC 3 

SAN DiEOO 

DECS 

SHREVEPORT 

DECS 

CHICAGO 

DEC 12 

SHREVEPORT 

DEC 19 

SAN DIEGO 

DEC 21 

FT WAYNE 

DEC 2B 

YAKIMA 

DEC 31 

SHREVEPORT 

JAN 2 

FLORIDA 

JAN 6 

OMAHA 

JANS 

YAKIMA 

JAN 11 

SAN DIEGO 

JAN 13 

CONNEaiCUT 

JAN 15 

SIOUX FALLS 

JAN 19 

GRAND RAPIDS 

JAN 20 

SIOUX FALLS 


OU 

DEC 9 

SAN ANTONIO 

DEC 16 

NICHOLL5 ST 

DEC 18 

TEXAS SO 

DEC 23 

DREXEL 

JAN 3 

SO METHODIST 

JAN 13 

NEBRASKA 

JAN 20 

KANSAS ST 

osu 

DEC 2 

ARIZONA ST 

DECS 

TX ARLINGTON 

DEC 18 

MICHIGAN ST 

DEC 20 

JACKSON ST 

DEC 23 

ARKANSAS ST 

JAN 8 

KANSAS 

JAN 10 

ORAL ROBERTS 

JAN 17 

CAL ST-NORTHRIDGE 

JAN 20 

NEBRASKA 


Church > Muskogee, 
(918)682-9000 
15-17 TheNut- 
crackeTj SWSU, 
Weatherford, (405) 
744‘3063 

15-23 Thiy Dimes, 
Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 
596-71 M 

16 Enid Grand Old 
Opry, Enid, (405) 
235-7469 
16 Harvi Griffin, 
Jazz Harpist 
Christmas Show, 
Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 232-2522 
20 A Cowboy 
Christmas Ball, Nafl 
Cow'boy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 
478-2250 
23 Holiday Pops 
Concert, Tulsa 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Mabee 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 
747-7445 


JANUARY 


6 Bluegrass 

Concert, Carl Albert High School, Midwest 
City, (405) 737-9944 

6 Tom Chapin, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-7111 

1 2 Guy Lombardo’s Royal Canadians, Fort Sill 
Officers Club, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

12,13 JohnTesh, OKC Philharmonic Pops, 
Civic Center, OKC, {405) 842-5387 

13 B I uegra ss Co n cert, Co m m u n i ty Cen te r, 
Midwest City, (405) 737-9944 

13 Jerome Kern, Philharmonic Pops, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7445 

19 Kevin Burke's Open House, Celtic Music 
Series, Performing Arts Center, Tuisa, (918) 
596-71 1 1 

20 The Wizard o/Oz, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

27 Tulsa Philliarmonic with Corey Cerovsek, 
Violinist, Philharmonic Masterworks, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7445 

27 Viva La Guitar, McMahon Auditorium, 
Uwton, (405) 248-2001 


INDIAN EVENTS 

DECEMBER 

1-Dec. 31 Annual Holiday Show; Richard 
Aitson, Robert Annesley, Lee Bocock, Allie 
8c Sherman Chaddlesone, Bill Glass, |r., 
Benjamin Harjo, Merlin Little Thunder, 
Doc Tate Nevaquaya, Harvey Pratt, Vir- 
ginia Stroud, 8c Robert Taylor, Oklahoma 


Indian Art Gallery, OKC, (405) 682-4867 
2 Christmas Powwow, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918)836-1523 

2,3 Scandinavian Indian Christmas Market 
with Artists, The Jacobson House, Norman , 
(405) 366-1667 

2- Jan. 6 Scandinavian Indian Christmas Store, 
The Jacobson House, Norman, (405) 366- 
1667 

7 Holiday for Children, The Jacobson House, 
Norman, (405)366-1667 
9 Winter Drumming Circle, Living Arts of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 585-1234 
1 6 1 996 Native American Art Calendar Artists 
Signing, Tribes Gallery, Norman, (405) 321- 
8070 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

DECEMBER 

1.2 NatT Reining Horse Futurity, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 297-8938 

2.3 Wichita Classic Stock Show, Great Plains 
Coliseum, Lawton, (405) 355-3541 

4-9 World Championship Barrel Racing, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 297-8938 

1 6 Western Oklahoma Junior Livestock Show, 
Fairgrounds, Clinton, (800) 759-1397 

26-Jan, 1 Holiday Winter Circuit, Expo 
Square, Tulsa, (918) 234-4030 

29,30 Bull Jamm, Creek County Fairgrounds, 
Kdl>^iile, (918) 363-8400 

JANUARY 

19-21 Longhorn World Championship Ro- 
deo, Convention Center, Tulsa, (515) 876- 
1016 

25-27 Int’l Finals Rodc!o, Myriad, OKC, (405) 
236-5000 

27 Stockyards City Rodeo Day, Stockyards 
City, OKC, (405) 235-7268 


FAIRS & FLSTIVALS 

DECEMBER 

1 Twelfth Night: A Renaissance Dinner, Villa 
Philbrook, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
1-3 Festival of Trees, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
1-28 Festival of Angels, Cit>>T»vide, Ponca City, 
(405) 767-8888 

1-31 Festival of Lights, Citywide, Tahlequah, 
(918)456-3742 

1 -31 Festival of Lights, Shanoan Springs Park, 

Chickasha, (405) 224-0787 

2 Christmas Honey Festival, Downtown, 
Minco, (405) 352-4382 

2,3 Granny's Arts 8e Crafts Festival, Down- 
town, Cheyenne, (405) 497-3318 
2,3,9,10 Festival of the Trees, Cherokee Strip 
Museum, Alva, (405) 327-3621 
9 Creative Craft Festival, Fairgrounds, 


Norman, (405) 360-4721 

JANUARY 

27 St Gregory's College Fitness Fest, Mabee 
Aerobic Center, Shawnee, (405) 878-5293 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

DECEMBER 

1-3 Grand Nat’l Quail Hunt, Enid, (405) 233- 
5682 

1-3 Living Christmas Pageant, Boys Ranch 
Town, Edmond, (405) 341-3606 
2,9,16,23 Historic Stockyards City Cowboy 
Christmas, Stockyards City, OKC, (405) 
235-7268 

1 -23 Christmas at the Belvidere, Claremore, 
(918)342-1127 

1-23 Territorial Christmas Celebration, 
Downtown, Guthrie, (800) 299-1889 
1-25 Christmas in the Park, Roman Nose Re- 
sort Park, Watonga, (405) 464-2745 
1-29 An Old Fashioned Christmas, Cherokee 
Strip Museum, Perr>', (405) 336-2405 
1-31 Country Christmas, Cit)^vide, Colony, 
(405) 929-7273 

1-31 Garden of Lights, Honor Heights Park, 
Muskogee, (918) 684-6302 
1-31 A Prairie Christmas, Museum of the 
Cherokee Strip 8c Humphrey Heritage Vil- 
lage, Enid, (405) 237-1907 
1-31 Trim-a-Tree 8c Light up the Square, En- 
terprise Square, OKC, (405) 425-5030 
1 - Jan. 1 Christmas in the Park, City Park, Elk 
City, (800) 280-0207 

1 -Jan, 1 Holiday Treefest, Kirkpatrick Center, 

OKC, (405) 427-546 1 

2 Carols & Crumpets, Tulsa Garden 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 225-5585 

2 Christmas Arts & Crafts Extravaganza, 
Disney, (918)435-4953 
2 Christmas Bazaar & Santa's Village, 
Fairgrounds, Watong^i, (405) 623-5452 
2 Christmas Extravaganza, Pensacola Dam, 
Ungjey, (918) 782-3214 
2 Christmas Gala, Marland Estate, Ponca 
City, (800) 475-4400 

2 Christmas Open House, Prague Historical 
Museum, Prague, (405) 567-4750 
2 Christmas Parade, Eufaula, (918) 689-2791 
2 Christmas Parade, Hugo, (405) 326-751 1 
2 Christmas Parade, Jay, (918) 253-8698 
2 Christmas Parade, Marlow, (405) 658-2212 
2 Christmas Parade, Muskogee, (918) 684- 
2815 

2 Christmas Parade, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
2 Christmas Parade, Spiro, (918) 962-3816 
2 Christmas Parade, Stigler, (918) 967-8681 
2 Christmas Parade, Mu.skogee Street, 
Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 
2 Christmas Parade, Tahlequah, (918) 456- 
3742 

2 Christmas Parade of Homes, Skiatook, 
(918)396-3702 
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2 Christmas Parade of Lights, Pauls Valley> 
(405) 238-3314 

2 Christmas Parade, Poteau, (918) 647-9178 

2 Festival of Lights Parade, Olartulgec, (918) 
756-6172 

2 Holiday Magic, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, 
(405) 427-5461 

2 Merry, Merry Main Street, Sand Springs, 
(918)245-3221 

2 Santa Claus 8c Snowflakes Parade of Liglits, 
Checotah, (918) 473-2070 

2 Super Star Annual Christmas Show, Expo 
Sc|uare, Tulsa, (918) 451-0103 

2,3 Christmas Bed 8c Breakfast Open House, 
Statewide, (405) 32 1 -622 1 

2,3 Christmas Home Tour, Muskogee, (918) 
683-6600 

2,3 Mesta Park Holiday Homes Tour, Mesta 
Park Historic District, OKC, (405) 528-4104 

2,3 Three Rivers Arts 8c Crafts Show, Old Ar- 
mory, Claremore, (918) 34 1 -28 1 8 

2- 31 Turner Falls Fantasyland, Turner Falls 
Park, Davis, (405)369-2917 

3 Caravan of Homes, Enid, (405) 234-7581 

3 Christmas Lights the Park, Pedestrian 
Bridgc/Modd Park, Tulsa, (918) 596-2001 

3 Christmas Parade, Main Street, Altus, (405 ) 
482-0210 

3 Christmas Tour of Homes, Citywide, 
Blackwell, (405) 363-4195 

3 Holiday Homes Tour, Citywide, Checotah, 
(918)473-4178 

3 Spectacular of Lights, Courthouse Square, 
Frederick, (405) 335-2126 

3 Victorian Christmas & Teddy Bear Ex- 
hibit, Cleveland County Historical Mu- 
seum, Norman, (405) 321-0156 

3- 24 Winter Wonderland Tour Sc Light Dis- 
play, Country Club Drive, Sulphur, (405) 
622-2824 

4 Christmas Parade, Main Street, Wilburton, 
(918)465-2759 

4 City of Lights Christmas Parade, Idahci, 
(405) 286-3305 

4 Season of Lights, Downtown, Buffalo, (405) 
735-6177 

7 Christmas Parade, Main Street, Purcdl, (405) 
527-3093 

7 Christmas Parade, Pryor, (918) 825-0 1 57 

7 Santa*s Parade of Lights, Main Street, Ada, 
(405) 436-3032 

8 Candlelight Historic Homes Tour, Ponca 
City, (800) 475-4400 

8 Christmas Parade, Cleveland, (918) 358- 
3695 

8-23,26-30 ZooLlGHTfui, Tulsa Zoo, Tulsa, 
(918)669-6600 

9 Christmas Parade, Broken Bow, (405) 584- 
3393 

9 Christmas Parade, Downtown, Norman, 
(405)329-5108 

9 Christmas Parade of Lights, Drumright, 
(918) 352-3862 

9 Christmas Parade, Talihina, (918) 567-3434 

9 Festival of Lights Parade, Harrah, (405) 454- 
3453 

9 PSO Christmas Parade of Lights, Downtown, 
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KHV TO ABBREVIATIONS 


B 

Breakfast 


Expensive 

BU 

Brunch 


(over |12/personJ 

L 

Lunch 

AE 

American Express 

l> 

Dinner 

CB 

Carte Blanche 

S 

Inexpensive 

DC 

Diners Club 


(under $6/person) 

MC 

MasterLTard 

£S 

Moderate 

V 

Visa 


tS6-Sl2/person) 

DS 

Discover 

This is it list of paid advertisements by the resiaurartts, 


m>i editorial reviews by Tm/tiy, To adver- 

tise your restaurant, call 800/777-1793. 


EASTERN 


KREBS 

Pete's Place Restaurant uf Krebs S.H. 270 E,, 
9IB/423-2042. Estabibhed in 1925, Pete's 
Place, the original Italian rcslatiranl of Krebji, is 
most widely remembered fiir family-style 
cuisine served in unselfish portions, loe and 
Kathy welcome you to the third generation 
home of the Prichard family and invite all to 
sample Pete's specialty, Icelandic lamb fries, 
Private dining b available for parties of tw'o to 
250. M-Sa 4 p.m.^> Su 12 p.m,-? SS/SSS AE/V/ 
MODS 


TULSA 

JamiPs 2833 L 51st, 918/742-9097. Established 
in 1945, wc feature thick hickory-grilled steaks, 
large lobster tails and Lebanese hors d’oeuvres. 
Dress is casual. Su-Sa 5 p,m,-l2:l5 a,m, D SS 
AE/CR/DC/1>5/MC:/V 


EL RENO 

Hensley's Restaurant I-4C and Country Club Rd. 
405/262-3535. Founded in 1959, Hensk 7 's is a 
meeting place and mainstay for friends, families and 
weary travelers of Route 66. Featuring home-style 
meals created from grandmother Hensley's recipes. 
Pies and breads made fresh daily. B,L,D, 4, AE/V/ 
MC/D5 


NORMAN 

Intcrurban Restaurant and Brewpub 105 W. Main 
Street, 405/364-7942. Located in Norman's historic 
trolley station, Intcrurban features ever)'thing from 
homemade soups and ftesh salads to mouth watering 
Baby Back ribs. Compliment any meal with a 
handcrafted ale from the Interurban Brewpub. M-Th 
I J a.m.- 10:30 p.m. F-Sa 1 1 a.m.- 1 1 p.m. L,D $/S3 AE/ 
V/MC/DS/CB/DC 

Victoria's The Pasta Shop, 327 White Street, 405/329- 
0377. Located on Campus Corner, Victoria's has been 
voted Norman's Rest Italian Restaurant for 1994 and 
1995. For fresh, gourmet pasta in a casual dining atmo- 
sphere, come see us at Victoria’s, M-F 11 :30 a.m,-3 and 
5:3t) p.m.-9:30 So 5 p.m.-9 UD SS AE/DS/V/MC 


PAWNEE 

Click’s Steakhouse, 409 Harrison, 9I8/762'223L En- 
joy our ihick, juicy steaks in historic Pawnee, where 
we've been serving northcentral Oklahoma since 1955, 
Our menu is an offering of hand -cut steaks aged to per- 
fection, barbecue, chicken, seafood, sandwiches, and a 
large soup and salad bar. F-M M a.m.-9 p.m. Ul> S/S$ 
V/MC/D 

Miss Lillie's Tea Room, 620 Harrison, 918/762-3762. 
Return to the Victorian era at Miss Lillies, where pa- 
trons are served a variety of “Prairie Victorian" dishes 
by wail staff decked out in period dress. For dinner i by 
special reservation for groups of eight or more) entrees 
include tenderlom bcaujolab, pecan chicken, and 
stuffed shrimp. Tu-Sa 7 a.m. -4 p.m. B,L,D S/SS V/MC 

WESTERN 


CENTRAL 


ALTUS 

Val's It's About Time Restaurant and Pub 800 N. 
Main, 405/482-4580. A “Back to the Future" 
experience, with decor consisting of marvelous 
antiques and twentieth -century memorabilia. Like 
the eclectic decor, the menu offers a variety of 
selections including steak, barl>ecue, salmon, halibut 
and Mexican. Great appeti^^ersl Featured on 
"Discover Oklahoma,'’ it's truly a down- home 
experience and a trip worth taking. M-Th 1 1 a.m.- 10 
p.m. F-Sa 11 a,m,-ll p.m. L,D S/SS AE/CB/DC/ 
DS/MC/V 


CHOCTAW 


ERICK 


Old Germany Restaurant 15920 S,E, 29th, 405/ 
390 - 864 7. Featuri ng o riginal German cuts i ne, 
beer ami wine. Winner of “The Wine Spectator" 
Award of Excellence since 1986, Come see our 
wine ccllarl Open Tues. - Sat. II a.m. - 2 p.m. 
and 5 p.m. - 9 p.m. Located 3 miles North and I 
mile East and Choctaw Road, L,D, 

AE/DC/V/MC/DS 


Cal's Country Cooking 1-40 exit 7, 405/526-3239. Cal’s 
has had the same chefs since 1946. Third -generation 
Rogers family chefs now operate this popular 
re.siauranl. We feature old-time country cooking 
including homemade-lrom-scratch bread, cinnamon 
rolls, pies, cakes, real country breakfasts, plate lunches, 
sandwiches, dinners and a large salad bar. Su-Sa 6 
a.m.-9 p.m. B,L,U S No credit cards accepted. 
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BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED & BREAKFAST 
Enjoy pampering anti luxury in the setting 
of a Victorian Romance novel intimate 
oversize vvhirl pools, canopy beds and inudi 
mtire, Edmond, Okla. (800) 299-6347. 

BHD Sc BRHAKEAST OF TAHLEQUAH 
Separate apartment — full breakfast. 
Contact Mary Geasland, (918) 456-1309. 

CAMRBt’LH^RtCHTSON HOUSE 
Experience warm hospitality, a delicious 
breakfast and the Festival of [.ight. 

1428 Kansas, Chickasha (405) 222-1754* 

THE DOME HOUSE 

For information and reservations, 

(918)4654)093, 315 L Main, 

Wnburton, Okla. 74578. 

GRAHAM-CARROLL HOUSE 
BED Sc BREAKFAST 

Luxurious a ccom modal ions with jacuzzi 
tubs, antique furnishings in wonderful 
Victorian home. Corporate rates available, 
Muskogee, Okla, (918) 683-0100. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED 8c BREAKFAST 
Elegant tnrn-ol-rhe-century accommoda- 
tions in a charming countiy' setting. 

Aline, Okla, (405) 463-2563 or 
[8005 295-2563, 

HOLMBHRG HOUSE BED 8c BREAKFAST 
Perfect forOU athletic events! Historic 
1914 Craftsman inn located one block 
nort h o f foot bat I s lad i u m . A n t iq ues , 
gourmet breakfast. Norman, Oklahoma, 
(800)646-6221. 


GIRS 

OKLAHOMA STATE FLAG - $50 
Official Hag flown at the state capitol $50, 
This flag comes complete with a certificate 
signed by the Governor and the Secretary 
of Slate. Price includes tax, shipping. Sc 
handling. Use enclosed Oklahoma Today 
order form or call I -800- 777- 1793. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY BOUND VOLUMES 
Hardback edition containing all six issues 
from 1994, plus the Year in Review issue. 
Available in ivory, white and black — $35 
plus shipping and handling. 

Call l-aan-777-l793, cxl,74, 

OKIAHOMA TODAY SLIP CASES 
Add years to the life of your Oklahoma 
Today back issues with these sturdy black 
slip cases. Made of reinforced cardboard 
with a handsome matte cover and 
Okkihoma Today logo gold -stamped on 
the spine. Holds 12 is.sues — SI 1 including 
shipping and handling. 

Call 1 -800-777- 1 793, ext. 74. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY CLASSIFIEDS 

(405) 521-2496/(800) 777-1793 


C A L E 


Luki, (918) 583-2617 

9,10 Nat1 Craft Fair & Firearms Show, Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 275-7465 
9-26 Christmas Lane, Play-Port Resort, 
Grove, (918) 786^9079 
1 6 Santa Claus Day, BoffaJo, (405) 735-6177 
16 Santa Day, Main Street, Freedom, (405) 
621-3276 

18,19 Community Live Nativity, Fair- 
grounds, Buffalo, (405) 735-2856 
29,30 All-College Basketball Tournament 
(OU, UF, Baylor, LA Tech), Myriad, OKC, 
(405) 236-5000 

31 Opening Night, Downtown, OKC, (405) 
236-1426 

31 Times Square in Pawnee, Pawnee, (918) 
762-2108 


JANUARY 

5-7 Continental Antique Show, Myriad Con- 
vention Center, OKC, (405) 232-8871 
5-7 39th Annual Starbird Rod & Custom 
Show, Fairgrounds, OKC, (918) 257-8073 
6,7 Lake Texoma Winter Eagle Tour, Lake 
Texoma Resort, Kingston, (405) 564-2311 
26-28, Feb. 2-4 Winter Boat Show, Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (403) 329-5550 
29 Stars on Ice, Convention Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 584-2000 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

DECEMBER 

9,10,16,17, lati. 6,7,13,14,20,21 In Search of 
Eagles Hike, Wichila Mountain Wildlife 
RefUge, Lawton, (405) 429-3222 
1 0 Toy Run, 6 1st ik Riverside, Tulsa, (918)832- 
0391 

16 Guided 1 OK Night Volkswaik, Spring Creek 
Baptist Church, OKC, (405) 946-4817 


LIVING HISTORY 

DECEMBER 

2 Pioneer Christmas Celebration Sc Open 
House, Sod House Museum, Aline, (405) 
463-2441 

3 Christmas at Governor Seay Mansion Tea Sc 
Open House, Seay Mansion, Kingfisher, 
(405)375-5176 

3 Christmas Open House, T,B. Ferguson 
Home, Watonga, (405) 623-5452 

3 Christmas Tea 8c Open House, Cherokee 
Strip Museum, Perry, (405) 336-2405 

3 Old-Fashioned Pioneer Christmas, 

Chisholm Trail Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 
375-5176 

3 OverhoLser Mansion Open House, 

Overhol.ser Mansion, OKC, (405) 528-8485 

3,10 Christmas Walk-Through Tour, Fred 
Drummond Home, Hominy, (918) 885- 
2374 


D A R 


8,9 Candlelight Tour Living History, Fort 
Gibson, (918)478-3355 

15,16 1907 Candlelight Tour, Belvidere Man- 
sion, Claremore, (918) 342- 1 127 

1 6 1 842 Pre- Mexican War Living History, Fort 
Washita Military Park, Durant-Madill, (405) 
924-6502 

17 1848 Christmas Home Tour, Fort Gibson 
Military Park, Fort Gibson, (918) 478-4034 


LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

DECEMBER 

1 '^Restoration of George Catlin Artworks,” 
Conservator Gayle Clements, Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

2 Meet the Authors of Songdog Diary: 66 
So u ven i rs of the A inerkatt Wes t M ichae I 
Wallis & Suzanne Fitzgerald Wallis, 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

3 Meet the Author of The Story' of the 
Mdky Way: Virginia Stroud, Gilcrease 
Museum, (918) 596-2770 

7 "The Early Renaissance,” Richard P. 
Townsend, Philbrook Museum of An, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 

1 0 Norman Akers Artist Workshop 8c Lec- 
ture, Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
2768 

10,11 Holiday Workshops, Floyd Museum 
School, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 748-5374 

27-29 Native American Beads Workshop, 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2768 

JANUARY 

11 “The High Renaissance and Manner- 
ism,” Richard P, Townsend, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 

13 “How to Start Researching Your Family 
Genealogy,” Mary Duffe, Chisholm Trail 
Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 

20,27 "Wheat Weaving Workshop,” Lynn 
Carmichael, Chisholm Trail Museum, 
Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 


I)£jfe5 and limes can change without 
notice; please confirm before attending any 
event. The OKT calendar is a free service 
published on a space-available basis. To 
be consideredj please mail a concise notice 
of the event (a separate page for each 
ex'em) that includes date, time, place, 
address^ and a telephone number for more 
information. Notices must arrive at 
Oklahoma Today three calendar months 
prior to publication (i.e. April -May events 
are due January U 1996). Send to: 
Entertainment Calendar, Oklahoma 
Today, P.O. Box 53J84, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73152 or fax: (405) 522-458S. 
Questions? Call (405) 521-2496; we 
camiot, however, take listings over the 
telephone. 
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Wood is at the bottom 
of a lot of things. 



Wood pops up in the darnedest places. 
In fact, more than 5,000 useful products 
are made from wood. 

Like the lumber we use to build our 
homes, or the paper that goes into 
our monthly magazines. 

But what about other day-to- 
day things? When wood is 
broken down to its basic 
elements, it can be used in 
a surprising number of 
products that make our daily 
lives more comfortable 
and convenient. 

From toothpaste and 
ice cream to vitamins 
and medicines. 



Cosmetics, deodorants, hair spray, floor 
tiles, bicycle helmets, oil spill-control 
agents. And of course, disposable 
diapers made from wood pulp. 

Whatever form it’s in, wood 
is reusable, recyclable and 
biodegradable. And 
through Weyerhaeuser 
Forestry, we keep it growing 
and growing. 

So when you look at our forests, look 
beyond the trees. You'd be amazed at 
what could be growing there. 


A Weyerhaeuser 



Caring for the forest and all it provides. 





w stood there and gazed at the misty wooded hills rising 
silently above the water. Listened to the steady murmur of the 
stream spilling over worn rocks. Felt the cool, clean morning air. 

The moment was pure Oklahoma. 

And nearby was a marvel even more true to Oklahoma. An 
underground pipeline for Oklahoma Natural Gas. Unseen and 
unheard as the water gently rippled to the rivers edge, nature’s 
perfect energy source was being delivered to more than 700,000 
Oklahoma households. 

Only natural gas combines energy efficiency, low cost and 
environmental friendliness in one fuel. Somehow, it’s only fitting 
that a fuel so kind to the earth should come from the earth. And 
it’s our good fortune that this abundant fuel is destined to play 
a key role in the future growth of our state’s economy. 

Like the lakes, like the prairie, like the mountains, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas is pure Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma 
== Natural 
Gas 


